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**Excuse this writing, Mum....’ 


He hopes she can read it . . . how’s the garden — and Bill? He’s 
thinking: of home. He'll have a home one day .. . and 
lashings of light — yes, in his own home... when... 
For this man — and a million like him—new homes are in the 
planning. Homes to whose modern amenities Edgar’s are ready to 
lend a long experienced hand . .. in installations for lighting, 
cooking and heating. 


WM. EDGAR & SON, LTD. 
Gas Apparatus Manufacturers and Contractors 


BLENHEIM WORKS - HAMMERSMITH - LONDON, W.6 
Telephone: Riv. 3486 
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_ Crawford Street, 
] Rochdale, Lancs 


SHERARDIZING 


SHERARDIZING IS FULFILLING AN IMPORTANT ROLE 


ZINC ALLOY RUST-PROOFING CO. LTD. 


PREVENTS 
RUST! 


IN THE NATIONAL EFFORT 


Shakespeare Street, Minerva Road, 
Wolverhampten Chase Estate, London, N.W.10 


Copies of Information Sheet No. 108 and 
Text Book ‘‘ Sherardizing ’’ free on application 


Denham G Sons, Led... 
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IS THE ESTIMATED 
COST OF FIRES 
DURING THE WAR 


NOT CAUSED BY 
x ENEMY ACTION... 
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FOR THE PROTECTION OF 
RE-CONSTRUCTED BRITAIN’S 
NEW BUILDINGS AGAINST 
FIRE RISKS, ARCHITECTS 
ARE INVITED TO CONSULT 


DREADNOUGHT 


FIREPROOF DOORS (1930)LTD. 


26 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.w.! 
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The New Horizon .. 2 


Original Pa.nting by Frank Dobson, A.R.A. 


Invention and metallurgical technology have placed in our hands the weapons with 
’ which to destroy ancient hates and fears, those grotesque and inhuman offspring of the 
monsters, ignorance and suspicion. 


Civilisation walks hand in hand with knowledge and the dissemination of true learning 
cannot fail to result in understanding and tolerance. 


Communications must henceforth be planned spaciously so as to lead the good neigh- 
Sours of the world into closer and more intimate contact. 


Wireless, moving with the speed of light has quickened the tempo of life, whilst aircraft, 
borne on the wings of peace and diminishing distance, will convey wiser councils to 
many lands. 


New highways and railways, using steel to an unprecedented extent in their construction, 


THE UNITED vill be planned for sate and rapid transit between city and city. Ships sailing with grace 
and speed between continents must provide generous transport for the necessities ot life. 
\ A great responsibility thus rests on each individual, whether alone or as a member of a 
COMPANIES LTD great industry, to ensure Uberty, justice and enlightenment. 
STEEL. PEECH & TOZER, SHEFFIELD APPLEBY-FRODINGHAM STEEL CO. LTD., SCUNTHORPE THE ROTHERVALE COLLIERIES, TREETON 
SAMUEL FOX & CO. LTO., SHEFFIELD WORKINGTON IRON & STEEL CO., WORKINGTON UNITED COKE & CHEMICALS CO. LTD. 
UNITED STRIP & BAR MILLS, SHEFFIELD THE SHEFFIELD COAL CO. LTD. THOS. BUTLIN & CO. WELLINGBOROUGH 
us. is 
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Complicated Staircases are simplified 
by straight line production methods. 
Kilns to machines—machines to bench La 
—bench to lorry. Magnet Straight 
Line Production shortens the journey. 


WHITLEY STREET, BINGLEY, YORKS 
WEST THURROCK, GRAYS, ESSEX . @ ANNE ROAD, SMETHWICK, BIRMINGHAM 
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Almost every variety of building can be roofed with Lamella, from a shed 
or cottage to wide spans for halls and warehouses. The success of 
Lamella lies in the economical use of units of small dimensions; a 


Lamella roof gives uninterrupted roof space and floor area, and 


gives a wide freedom in design, with pleasing architectural aspects. 


AMELLA F HILLS € SONS LIMITED- MANCHESTER 17 
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She dreamed ..... 


and in her dream time turned back thirty years. She was a 
housewife, busy with the weekly wash. With aching back and 
heated weary face she toiled between a sink she had to bend her- 
self in two to reach, a copper boiling over a roaring roasting 


fire, and a monstrous mangle she barely had the strength 


She woke ......... 


and there she was —a housewife. but of the pattern of today 


to turn. 


and tomorrow. With the weekly wash before her, nothing but the 
normal work of a normal day. With her pleasant kitchen, her 
just-right sink, her easy to use wash-boiler and her rubber roller 
wringer. What need had she to fear a back that ached, or a skin 
shrivelled by heat and exhaustion ? 


Modern woman demands a civilised standard for the 
kitchen where the biggest part of her work is performed. A 
survey undertaken to ensure that her standards are met has 


laid down what are the minimum requirements —the size and 


height of sink, the type of draining-board, the presence of 
wash-boiler. And always—room for a rubber roller wringer. 
The housewife herself will tell you which wringer—the 
Acme 55—the BEST. 


To plan a modern house without a modern kitchen would 


be like building a ship without an engine room. To fix the 


‘kitchen without equipment for the home laundry would be 


leaving the engine room bare of engines. 


Ministries and local authorities have accepted and ap- 
proved surveys which regard conditions for the home 
laundry as vital. Which emphasises that room should al- 
ways be made in the sink-unit for a rubber roller wringer, 


which halves a woman’s work and takes the nightmare 


quality out of wash-day. 


If your work brings you any problem in connection 


with the fixing of wringers, please get in touch with us 


ACME 


for advice or assistance. We 


will have much pleasure in 


helping you. 


ACME WRINGERS DAVID STREET: GLASGOW: 
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Church of St Basil Mecscow >, 


St. Basil’s Church was erected by “ Ivan the Terrible ’’ about 300 years ago, 
over the grave of St. Basil. In all the colours of the spectrum, it is one of the 
most extraordinary buildings in the world. When it was finished, “ Ivan 
the Terrible *”’ found it so remarkable that he sent for the architect and asked 
him if he could repeat his design. “ Yes,”’ said the architect. ‘* That, by 
heaven, you shall never do,” cried Ivan and immediately ordered the 


architect’s head to be cut off! 
* * + 


Many famous British buildings are protected by BRIGGS 
ROOFING — in all instances our trained specialists co-operated 
closely in the construction of the roof. And, they will co-operate 
just as closely in the re-roofing of bomb-scoured Britain — using 
to advantage their war-time experience and research in the recon- 


BRIGGS 


ROOFING | 


WILLIAM BRIGGS & SONS LIMITED, DUNDEE. LONDON: 
VAUXHALL GROVE, S.W.8. ALSO AT GLASGOW, EDINBURGH, 
LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, ABERDEEN, NORWICH, LEICESTER 


NATION'S 
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struction of the peace. 
| 


quality steel. It has many other 
B.B.III does not suffer from ac i 
B.B.III needs no heat-treatment 

maximum properties—B.B.III tal 
polish—B.B. III responds excellently 
treatment — B.B. III is highly res 


corrosion. -manganese alloys. 


BIRMETALS LIMITE? BIRMINGHAM 


gravity of 2°68, this easily 
orrosion - resisting, 
ito" minently suitable for all air- 
oF jobile panelling. 

as sheet, strip, extru- 
Meube, wire, forgings, ingot and 


MABRIGHT”” is the registered trade 
Re of the well-known series of aluminium- 
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|Designed 
to meet all 
eventualities 


] 
This ventilation and air filtration unit suffices for the requirements of 420 
persons and is designed to afford perfect comfort for an indefinite period. All 
contingencies are provided for, by activated carbon and particulate filters, and 
auxiliary drive for emergency operation. Heating arrangements for incoming air 
can be incorporated if required.  Filtavent plants, both large and small, have 


been supplied to industrial concerns, municipalities, office buildings, flats, etc. 


iltave 


TION & 
SELF-CONT AINED VENTILA 


Write for full particulars. 


_ SUTCLIFFE, SF AKMAN & COMPAN 


4 


HOLDERS OF LICENCES TO USE HOME OFFICE CERTIFICATION MARK, LICENCE Nos. Ii, IV. V. VI, VII, XIV and XXuI. QB FL2 
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PLASTER 


FILL 
WITH 
CEMENT 
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DOOR FRAMES 


PRESSED 
STEEL 
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q if STANDARDISED 

; SECTIONS GIVE 
UNLIMITED 
ADAPTABILITY 


When you plan the layout of your offices there 

is no need to commit yourself to a permanent 

zrrangement of rooms and corridors. If you use 

Sankey -Sheldon Movable Unit Steel partitions you have 

the appearance of permanence but walls, doors and windows 

are standardised sections, easily rearranged if your accommodation 
requirements change. @ Sankey-Sheldon Partitions are space - saving, 
fire-resisting and vermin-proof. Their easily cleaned finish lasts indefinitely, 
and is available in a number of attractive colours. Consult Sankey-Sheldon 
on steel equipment and steel furniture for all office and warehouse purposes. 


\ \ 


ALSO HARRIS & 
SHELDON L1D. 
MAKERS OF SHOPS 


Enquiries to Sankey-Sheldon, Dept A.j., 46 Cannon Street, E.C.4 


Zz | TS 
SANKEY-SHELDON 
| Chief Office . ECA 


VE 
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NEW OPPORTUNITIES 


Taylor Woodrow Construction Ltd., again in the front rank of the Builders 
of the New Britain. Among the leaders equipped to turn 
the ideas of to-day into the realities of to-morrow. 


CONTRACTORS TO: 


MINISTRY OF WORKS + MINISTRY OF AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION 
ADMIRALTY - WAR OFFICE - AIR MINISTRY 
LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL 


WOODROW 


ivil Engineering Contractors 
OAD - SOUTHALL MIDDLESEX 


GEORGE STREET, HANOVER 
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For the post-war house ..... . 


The M.15 Electrolux Refrigerator can be built 


into a kitchen fitment at any height, and will hold 


all the perishable food of the average small family. 
It can be seen at The Building Centre, London, and 
in many experimental post-war houses and kitchens. Write 


for our “Better Kitchens” leaflet. 


Is noiseless and without moving parts. 


ELECTROLUX LIMITED 


Works: LUTON,BEDFORDSHIRE LUTON 4020 
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DECORATING—AND WEATHERPROOFING—WITH CEMENT PAINT 


INTING the outside walls 

of houses for the sake of 

appearance only is one of 
those things which is just not 
done in war-time. 


But when it comes to treating 
external wall surfaces to prevent 
the penetration of damp, the 
obvious course to adopt is to 
renovate and weatherproof at the 
same time. ‘ Snowcem’ Cement 
Paint admirably fulfils this dual 
purpose. 

It is, in fact, much more than a 
decorative paint. It virtually pro- 
vides a cement ‘ shell’ which is 
waterproof and, in common with 
all forms of cement work, the 
longer it stands the harder it gets 
and is therefore permanent. 


Although the illustrations on 
this page only tell half the story— 
that of appearance—they do show 
how drab, stained and disfigured 
walls can be made clean, bright 
and attractive and, on this score 
alone, ‘Snowcem’ will more than 
justify its use when war-time 
drabness is finished with. 


The photographs show (1) a 
pair of houses with rough cast 
exteriors owned by Tettenhall 
Urban District Council; (2) after 
treatment; (3) a block of U.D.C. 
houses at Maltby; (4) the same 
with the old pebble dash stripped 
and the houses re-rendered with 
Portland cement rendering and 
painted. 


(5) a house at Great Meadows, 
Prestbury ; (6) after broken white 
Snowcem’ had been applied to 
cement rendering; (7) a small 
industrial canteen at Brentford ; 
(8) after ‘ Snowcem’ had been 
applied to lime plaster on concrete 
blocks 


The last two illustrations are. 
included to show that ‘ Snowcem ’ 
is equally suitable for interior 
decoration. 

It is, incidentally, ideal in 
factories or farm buildings where 
hygiene and light are of para- 
mount importance. 


“SNOWCEM“ 


Waterproof 
CEMENT PAINT 


Supplied by THE CEMENT MARKETING COMPANY, LTD., THE CLUB HOUSE, COOMBE HILL, KINGSTON-ON-THAMES * 
Northern Agents: G. & T. Earle Ltd., Cement Manufacturers, Wilmington, Hull. 
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QUALITY PRODUCT 


The illustration above shows the 
Entrance Hall to the Shire Hall, 
Chelmsford. County Architect : John 
Stuart, F.R.I.B.A. The photograph 
demonstrates the suitability of 
Truscon Precast Units for incorpora- 
tion into Buildings of a high 
Architectural standard. 

Truscon Precast Floors : Provide base for all types of floor 
covering. Allow of all types of fixing accessories to be 


incorporated to suit ceiling boards or run plaster soffits, 
according to the taste of the Architect. 


TRUSCON FLOORS, 6 Collingham Gardens, LONDON, S.W. 5. *Phone FRObisher 8141 


An Advertisement of THE TRUSSED CONCRETE STEEL COMPANY LIMITED 
London, Manchester, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Birmingham, Glasgow, Cardiff, Taunton. 


- 
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Hose Reel and Fire Extinguisher fitted in recess. 


The “‘recessing” of vitally essential Fire Fighting Equipment so 
that whilst it is correctly located and instantly available it is 
nevertheless unobtrusive and out of the way, is an increasing 
feature of modern architecture. 


Copies of Information Sheet No. 105 giving dimensional details 
of equipment and recesses are available to the profession. 


THE PY RENE ‘COMPANY. LIMITED, Fire: Engineers 
F GREAT WEST ROAD; BRENTFORD, MIDDLESEX 
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Sanitaryware - Bathroom R 


Boilers - Architectural 


isites - Stoves: Fireplaces 


d Builders’ Ironmongery 
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ESTABLIGHE D 


cordial invitauon is extend 


J 


our Watford = 


\ STANDARD RANGE & FOUNDRY C9 L'? WATFORD. HERTS. TELEPHONE WATFORD 2261 (6 lines) TELEGRAMS. STANDARD. WATFORD. 


4 | | | | al 
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4 PUBLIC BATH IN BRITAIN DURING THE ROMAN OCCUPATION 


The Roman Empire is at the zenith of its 
power —its legions are garrisoned from Africa to 
Hadrian’s Wall — its culture has taken deep root in 
the conquered countries. 


The public bath has become the meeting place for 
all classes of society and is an example of Roman 
influence upon a nation’s life and habit. 

When the Romans invaded Britain — builders 
landed with the soldiers. 

They built stone houses, heated by hypocausts. 
Thus the Legionaries, exiled from Italian sunshine, 
were able to endure the British winter. 


The hypocaust, a primitive form of central heating, 
is recognisable as a rudimentary function of Air 
Conditioning and its extensive use during the Romans’ 
occupation of cold countries shows it to have been an 
important vehicle for the spread of civilisation. 


There could be no better example of how protection 
from extremes of climate has helped a nation to make 
history. 

The modern analogy to the hypocaust is the Carrier 
installation, producing in any enclosed space — in any 
climate, the atmosphere in which we may live and 
work with maximum comfort and efficiency. 


CARRIER ENGINEERING COMPANY LIMITED 


24, BUCKINGHAM GATE, LONDON 


. 
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‘SCAFFOLDING (GREAT BRITAIN ) LTD 


-SAUNDERTON PRINCES RISBOROUGH BUCKS 


LONDON OFFICE: PLOUGH LANE S.W.17 
BRANCHES AND DEPOTS THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 
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In common with every other periodical this JOURNAL is rationed to a small part of its peace- 


time needs of paper. 


For this reason it is virtually impossible for Newsagents to accept 


new orders for the JOURNAL for the time being, and the Publishers are also now unable to 
enter new subscriptions. Intending subscribers should, however, send in their names either 
to their Newsagent or direct to the Publishers to be recorded on the “‘ waiting list’? when 


DIARY 
SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER 


Titles of exhibitions, lectures and papers are printed in italics. 
papers and lectures the authors’ names come first. 


FOR 


they would be advised as soon as a vacancy 
occurs. The annual post free subscription 
rate is £1 15s. Od. Single copies, 9d., 
postage 2d. Special numbers, price 1s. 6d. 
are included in the annual subscription. Back 
numbers more than 12 months old (when 
available), double price. Volumes can be 
bound complete with index, in cloth cases, 
for 15s. each ; carriage extra. Goods 
advertised in the JOURNAL, and made of 
raw materials new in short supply, are not 
necessarily available for export. 


AUGUST 


In the case of 
Sponsors are represented 


by their initials as given in the glossary of abbreviations on the front cover. 


CANTERBURY. Town House Exhibition. 
(Sponsor, HC.) AuG. 3-8 


ARLISLE. Living in the Country Ex- 
hibition. (Sponsor, HC.) Auc. 24-Sepr. 2 
Home from Home Exhibition. bang HC.) 
AuG. 24-SEpT. 2 

(CATFORD. Town House Exhibition. (Spon- 
sor, HC.) 3-19 


HARROGATE. Englishman Builds Exhibition 
At the Art Gallery. Mrs. Hurrie, guide 
lecturer. (Sponsor, BIAE.) AuG. 3-13 


LLANDYBIE, SOUTH WALES. When 

We Build Again. Exhibition and film. At 
the National Welsh Eisteddfodd. (Sponsor, 
TCPA in collaboration with Messrs. Cadbury 
Bros.) 7-11 


LONDON. RA_ Exhibition. Weekdays 
9.30a.m.to7p.m. Sundays 2 to 6 p.m. 
Admission : One Shilling. Au. 3-7 


American Housing in War and Peace Exhibi- 
tion. At the RIBA, 66, Portland Place, W.1. 
The exhibition, prepared by the Museum of 
Modern Art in New York, brought here by 
the US Office of War Information at the 
request of the Council of the RIBA, tells 
the story of American housing before and 
during the war. Photographs, diagrams and 
text show the work of the US Government 
Housing Agencies and private organizations 
in the various fields of housing in cities and 
in rural areas. The exhibition demonstrates 
the high quality of the dwellings erected, the 
new materials and new methods of construc- 
tion that have been used in wartime building. 
Many of the -solutions and experiments are 
relevant to British post-war problems of pro- 
viding housing for temporary occupation while 
permanent houses are going up. Pictures of 
several large schemes of permanent town 
building completed before the war and largely 
inspired by legislation and planning in Britain 
are also included. The designer of the ex- 
hibition at the Museum of Modern Art is 
Mrs. Mary Cooke, who worked for govern- 
ment housing authorities in Washington after 
her return in 1935 from Britain, where she 
worked with the architectural firm Tecton. 
AUG. 3-26 


Reconditioning England Exhibition, 1944. At 
St. Martin’s School of Art, 109, Charing 
Cross Road, W.C.2 AuGustT 3-7 

Edward Carter. Painting and Sculpture 
in the USSR. At 22, St. Petersburgh Place, 
Bayswater. (Sponsor, International Arts 
Centre.) 8 p.m. Aua. 4 


Discussion. America Plans for its Community. 
At the RIBA, 66, Portland Place, W.1, in 
connection with the Exhibition American 
Housing in War and Peace. Chairman, 
Stanley C. Ramsey. British : Gordon Stephen- 
son and G. A. Jellicoe. American: David 
Cushman Coyle. 6 p.m. AuG. 9 

What is Modern Architecture? Public dis- 
cussion. At the RIBA, 66, Portland Place, 
W.1. Sir Charles Reilly, honorary member 
of MARS Group, will preside and sum up. 
(Sponsor, Mars Group.) 6.30 p.m. AuG. 21 


NEW MALDEN, SURREY. The English 


Town: Its Continuity and Development. 
Exhibitics. At the Public Library. (Sponsor, 
TCPA.) AuG. 19-26 
NORFOLK. Your Inheritance Exhibition. 

(Sponsor, HC.) AuG. 3-Sepr. 30 
PEMBREY. When We Build Again. 


Exhibition and-Film. (Sponsor, TCPA in 
collaboration with Messrs. Cadbury — . 
Aua. 5-1 


TOCKPORT. When We Build Again. 
Exhibition. (Sponsor, TCPA in collabora- 
tion with Cadbury Bros.) AuG. 19-26 


STROUD. Twenty Women at Home Ex- 


hibition. (Sponsor, HC.) Aua. 5-12 
Living in the Country Exhibition. (Sponsor, 
HC.) 5-12 


SUDBURY, SUFFOLK. The English Town : 
Its Continuity and Development. Exhibition. 
(Sponsor, TCPA.) Sept. 21-30 


TORQUAY. When We Build Again. 

Exhibition and Film. At the Gas Company 
Showrooms, 112, Union Street. (Sponsor, 
TCPA, in collaboration with Messrs. Cadbury 
Bros.) To be by The Mayor of 
Torquay (Councillor E. H. Sermon) at 
2.30 p.m. on September 2. Sept. 2-9 


‘TOTTENHAM. Good Neighbours 


(Sponsor, HC.) uG. 5-19 
Home from Home Exhibition. POW HC.) 
AuG. 5-19 


New Homes for Old Exhibition. (Sponsor, 
HC.) Aua. 5-19 

Rehousing Films. (Sponsor, HC.) 
Aua. 5-19 


Town House Exhibition. (Sponsor, HC.) 
Aue. 5-19 


WATFORD. Living in the Country Exhibition. 
(Sponsor, HC.) Aua. 8 


NEWS 


TuHurRspay, AucGcust 3, 1944 
No. 2584. VoL. 100 
Basis for Discussion 
This Week’s Leading Article .. 77 
Astragal’s Notes and Topics 
Letters from Readers 
A Remodelled News Theatre .. 80 
Siting the Factory-made House. 

By Tom Mellor .. 
Birkenhead : Community versus 

Information Centre se 
Societies and Institutions. . 


Though no feature in the JOURNAL is 
without value for someone, there are often 
good reasons why certain news calls for 
special emphasis. The JoURNAL’s starring 
system is designed to give this emphasis, but 
without prejudice to the unstarred items 
which are often no less important. 


tes means spare a second for this it 
will probably be worth it. 

means important news, for reasons 
which may or may not be obvious. 


Any feature marked with more than two 
stars is very big building news indeed. 


The. death has occurred of 
Mr. EDMUND B. BALL. 


A native of Norfolk, Mr. Ball received his 
technical training in engineering in Manchester. 
He won several science scholarships and the 
Whitworth Medal and Exhibition. After 
holding several managerial appointments in 
Manchester, Ipswich and Chelmsford, he spent 
three years in Italy as the technical adviser 
to the San Gorgio Company, and then was 
for several years in Shanghai as the commercial 
representative of several important British 
engineering firms. On his return to -this 
country he became works manager of D. 
Napier & Sons, Ltd., London, and since 1918 
he had been managing director of Glenfield 
& Kennedy, Ltd., Kilmarnock. During that 
period the company’s engineering works had 
been greatly extended and the business de- 
veloped, and many important contracts carried 
out in all parts of the world. In 1939-40, Mr. 
Ball was president of the Institution of Mechani-. 
cal Engineers; he was the only engineer 
resident in Scotland ever to hold that office, 
with the exception of Robert Napier, the 
shipbuilder, in 1863. He was a Justice of the 
Peace for the county of Ayr. Mr. Ball 
was 71 years of age, and is survived by a 
son and daughter. His son, Mr. E. Bruce 
Ball, jun., has been joint managing director 
of Gienfield & Kennedy, Ltd., or the past 
year. 


A cheque for £544 19s. 6d. 1s 
being sent by the London Master 
Builders’ Association to the Lord 
Mayor in response to his appeal for 
THE FUNDS OF THE YMCA. 
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PICKERINGS LIMITED 


GLOBE ELEVATOR WORKS 
London Offices: 116 Victoria Street, S.W.! 
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AN ARCHITECT’S 
VIEWS OF DUBLIN: RIVER GUINNESS. 
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Commonplace 
[From The Seventh City of Christendom, by Osbert 


Book 


Lancaster (in The Cornhill, May 1944.)] On reaching the quays one realizes once again (with, if 
one is a Londoner, a salutary shock) how important a rdle a river can play in the rational and esthetic 


development of a town. 


The English, as a race, seem curiously ashamed of their rivers, regarding 


them as regrettable and slightly indecent intrusions on the urban scene, to be concealed as completely 
as possible from the notice of the citizens by means of warehouses, factory buildings and high brick 


walls. 


Not so the Dubliners ; they, like the Parisians and the Florentines, have made their river one 


of the principal glories of their city, concentrating upon its banks their finest public buildings and 


spanning it with a series of magnificent bridges. 
than the Seine if more impressive than the Arno ; 


As rivers go, the Liffey is not remarkable, narrower 
but, thanks to the skill with which in the eighteenth 


century it was treated architecturally, it fulfils an esthetic function comparable to that of the Grand 


Canal. 


Indeed, it is of Venice that one is immediately reminded as one takes one’s stand on the 


Iron Bridge—far more vividly than ever one is at Bruges or Stockholm, or any of the other towns 
described in travel brochures as the “‘ Venice of the North.” 


The Methodist Conference in 
Leeds approved the launching of 
an appeal for {£500,000 
for repairing and RE- 
BUILDING CHURCHES. 


The funds are needed for repairing and 
rebuilding churches damaged during the war 
in Britain and oversea. This amount, it was 
stated, will include £50,000 as the Methodist 
quota to the British Council of Churches for 
rebuilding Protestant churches in Europe. It 
was reported that many churches have been 
damaged by flying bombs, and that damage 
to Methodist property overseas, particularly in 
China, Burma, and Italy, is estimated. at 
£350,000. 


xx 

St. Paul’s Cathedral, with vistas 
from every side, will 
preside over THE REBUILT 
CITY OF LONDON. 


This is one of the proposals made in the 
Report on the City of London, presented to 
the Court of Common Council last week by 
the Improvements and Town Planning Com- 
mittee. Other proposals are: A competition 
for the best layout of the cathedral precincts 
may be opened to the whole Empire. Wren’s 
dome, symbol of the cathedral church of the 
Empire, will remain the dominating feature of 
ihe City panorama. Other churches, precious 
monuments and historic buildings will be 
given a new prominence. Their environment 
will be developed with respect for their 
architectural beauty. Control of building 
heights will preserve views of St. Paul’s dome. 
Modern buildings conforming to a general 
design will give greater business capacity in 
smaller space, leaving more room for open 
spaces and residential areas. Through traffic 
will follow a ring route 80 ft. wide sweeping 
north and south round the City and leaving 
widened streets in the centre for internal 
distribution. - Inside the square mile existing 
main streets, nearly twice their present width, 
will be connected to the ring route by one-way 
Streets. Within the panels formed by the 
main streets, subsidiary streets will provide a 
local distributing system. These will be at 
least 30 ft. wide, with controlled two-way 
traffic. About 40 acres, or 10 per cent. of the 
total building sites, will be absorbed in new or 
widened streets. Bridgeheads will be improved 
to ease the flow of cross-river traffic. Private 
cars will be parked on their own premises. 
Many-storeyed garages will be built at key 
points. Commercial vehicles will load and. 
unload at built-in loading docks. Lay-bys for 
public transport will keep stationary buses 
and trolley-buses and waiting passengers off 
the streets. Railway improvements are left to 
the railway companies. The possibility of 
removing the Ludgate Hill viaduct is left in 


the air. Apart from the already proposed 
£1,100,000 City of London airport at Fairlop, 
no new air transport undertaking is suggested. 
River front development is left to full public 
inquiry. An embankment from Blackfriars to 
London Bridge, with open views of St. Paul’s 
and continued by a wide inland street to Tower 
Hill, is contemplated. Market areas will 
remain where they are, with extension and 
replanning of the markets themselves. (See 
also page 76). 


How claims should be made 


for DAMAGE FROM 


FLYING -BOMBS. 


The following official information is issued 
for the public guidance. For war damage 
to land and buildings the War Damage 
Commission is responsible. The person 
desiring to claim should go to the town hall 
or council office in the area of the damaged 
property (or, in the case of evacuated persons, 
in the area in which they are now living) and 
ask for Form C.1. Application for the form 
direct to the offices of the Commission should 
not be made. C.1 should be filled in and 
posted to the Commission’s Regional Office 
at the address given on the front page. The 
Commission will, as soon as possible, advise 
the claimant on any further step to be taken. 
Ordinarily, the form should be returned 
within 30 days of the damage, but a consider- 
able latitude will continue to be allowed. 


The following notice has been 
issued by the RIBA in connection 
with the EXHIBITION OF 
CONTEMPORARY BRITISH 
ARCHITECTURE. 


Architects intending to submit exhibits for 
this Exhibition must send in particulars of the 
photographs, drawings or models they intend 
submitting, before August 11, though the 
exhibits themselves need not be sent before 
Friday, September 1. The Exhibition Com- 
mittee have found that several architects had 
overlooked this requirement and were proposing 
to send in exhibits without prior notice. 
correct procedure is to apply to the RIBA 
for an entry form and labels, to enter full 
particulars of proposed exhibits on the form 
and to return it at once to the RIBA 


Mr. Rex Whistler, the artist, 
has been KILLED IN 
ACTION in Normandy. 


He was 39 years of age and as a young man of 
21 made his name’with the wall paintings for 
the refreshment room at the Tate Gallery. He 
won distinction as scenic artist and illustrator, 
and immediately before the war devoted 
himself to portraiture. He was well known 


for his period style drawings and paintings 
and for his scenery and stage costumes 


The proposed ring route round the City of London. From the Report on Post-War Reconstruction 


presented to the Court fn Common Council. 


shows the northern arm of the ring route between Holborn Circus and Aldersgate Street. 


The view, from a drawing by J. D. M. Harvey, 
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Basis for Discussion 


On Wednesday, July 26, the Court of Common 
Council of the City of London accepted the pre- 
liminary and tentative proposals for reconstruction 
contained in the report of the Improvements and 
Town Planning Committee as a basis for discussion. 
The perspective above by J. D. M. Harvey is an 
eye-level view of St. Paul’s from the corner of Shoe 
Lane and Fleet Street. The position of the Southern 
Railway bridge is shown faintly shaded, states the 
report, so that the effect of its possible removal can be 
visualised. The outline in the left-hand lower corner 


indicates the existing view from the same position and 
illustrates emphatically the visual disadvantage of 
widening merely for its own sake. The railway bridge 
which, at present, can be objected to as little more 
than a dusty and unsightly structure, does positive 
violence to the cathedral in the new proposal, even 
when only shaded. The most encouraging fact about 
the report is the willingness the authors have shown 
to accept constructive criticism, by presenting their 
proposals not as a final plan but merely as a basis for 
discussion. 
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The acquisition of HOUSING 
SITES FOR LONDONERS 
near Pinner, at Upper Tulse 
Hill, Lambeth, Wandsworth, St. 
Marylebone and in Essex has 
been approved by the LCC. 


The report by the Housing and Health Com- 
mittee stated that the development of the 
153-acre housing site at Headstone Lane, 
near Pinner, provides for the erection of 1,270 
dwellings, comprising five-room, four-room 
and three-room houses, and two-room and 
one-room flats. Based on building prices 
in 1939, the estimated total cost of the develop- 
ment is about £775,000. The one-room flats, 
intended for old people, will be in buildings 
of one storey only, instead of two storeys as 
hitherto. Garage accommodation is allowed 
for in respect of about 32 per cent. of the 
larger houses. The scheme provides for the 
reservation of land for schools, churches, a 
doctor’s house, shops and a_ refreshment 
house. It is also proposed that the Cedars, 
the residence of the late owner of ‘the site, 
should be retained for possible use as a 
community centre, and that about 13 acres 
of the gardens, with their rare trees and old 
lawns, should be reserved as an open space. 
This in turn would enable the tree-lined 
frontage to Uxbridge Road to be preserved. 
As long ago as November, 1942, the Council 
approved an estimate of £434,000 for the 
acquisition of two housing sites in Essex. It 
was not then in the public interest to disclose 
particulars, but it is now made known that 
the properties are situated on the eastern side 
of Aveley Village (urban district of Thurrock) 
and on the eastern side of Loughton (urban 
district of Chigwell). It is proposed to develop 
the sites as cottage housing estates with about 
5,000 houses on each estate. Other housing 
sites recommended by the committee for 
acquisition and approved by the Council 
include 56 acres in Christchurch Road and 
Upper Tulse Hill, Lambeth and Wandsworth, 
fer block dwellings accommodating 9,000 
persons (the estimated cost of acquisition, 
clearance and partial development is £300,000); 
five acres in Barrow Hill Road and Hunts- 
worth Terrace, St. Marylebone, for working- 
class dwellings, the cost of acquisition and 
clearance being estimated at £170,000; and 
three and three-quarter acres adjoining the 
Council’s Barnfield Gardens Housing Estate, 
Woolwich, where the estimated cost of 
acquisition, clearance and partial development 
is £20,000. 


Lord Hambleden has given re- 
strictive covenants to _ the 
National Trust of about 4,500 
acres of his Greenlands estate, 
one of THE MOST 
POPULAR REACHES 
OF THE THAMES. 


The estate lies on both sides of one of the 
finest and most popular reaches of the Thames 
between Henley and Medmenham, and from 
both banks of the river extends as far as the 
eye can see to the skyline. It includes the 
stretch of Hambleden Valley up to and beyond 
Hambleden village, which is constructed of 
flint and brick, the traditional building 
material of this neighbourhood. Included 
within the covenants are three country houses 
of distinction, Hambleden Manor (Jacobean) 
and Kenricks (early eighteenth century) in 
Buckinghamshire, and Culham Court (about 
1770) on the Berkshire side of the river. 
The implication of these covenants is :that 
this large area of the Thames Valley close to 
Henley is permanently safeguarded against 
building or any injurious development. 
already exist many public footpaths over the 
estate, which will continue to be open. 
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SITING THE PORTAL HOUSE 


HE production of the Portal (or Churchill) House by the 

Ministry of Works implies a continuation into peace of 

the wartime principles of standardisation, bulk ordering 
and allocation to specific sites. This responsibility for supply 
and the resulting central control of standards is a very necessary 
and important step, but control should obviously be extended 
to cover general principles of siting and community planning. 
It is here that a government sponsored system of prefabrica- 
tion can be of special value. Privately financed designs, 
however good, are at the mercy of the private builder, or 
the local housing authority as soon as they leave the factory, 
whereas the Ministry of Works houses could be issued as 
units of a well planned community of any required size. 
So far, however, the designers of the Portal House have given 
no indication of the type of layout they have in mind; there 
are many reasons why this is an important omission. 
The success of any housing development depends equally on 
the standard of the individual dwellings and on the compe- 
tence with which they are grouped into a complete commu- 
nity and fitted into the general pattern of town or country. 
Furthermore, as fixed site conditions normally influence the 
planning of buildings so, conversely, a fixed and rigid design 
demands a specific type of layout, to function most efficiently. 
The design of roads, services and planting should have been 
considered and definite proposals evolved. We have, in the 
Portal House, a prefabricated structure obviously capable of 
being improved but marking a great step forward in official 
housing policy. If its potential value is to be fully realised 
further action is necessary. 
Public acceptance of prefabrication as anything more than a 
temporary expedient will depend largely on the merits of the 
final model of the Ministry of Works House and the skill 
with which it is sited. The outline of a programme for the 
Government Departments concerned might be as follows : 
1. The present Portal House must be reconsidered. It 
must be improved functionally and zsthetically and made 
flexible enough to serve various family types and conditions 
of siting. It should set a very high standard for its privately 
financed competitors. 
2. Its designers, in conjunction with the technical staff of 
the Ministry of Town and Country Planning, should make 
certain rules governing its use by local authorities and others. 
These should cover density, orientation, road widths and 
layout, public and private gardens, community buildings, etc. 
3. Steps should be taken to ensurea high standard of ability 
amongst those responsible for actual planning and construc- 
tion on particular sites. 
An article on page 81 reviews some ney og of housing 
estate planning which might form a basis for the general 
instructions suggested in paragraph 2 above. It also stresses 


the architect’s particular qualifications for relating these ~ 
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general requirements to local site conditions. If advantage 
is to be taken of the contribution architects can certainly 
make, there must be official support of his special claims. 
There are three ways in which this could be done: 

First, by an insistence that local officials responsible for 
housing layout should have architectural qualifications. 
Second, by the allocation of certain schemes to private archi- 
tects on the lines which have proved very successful with 
wartime workers’ hostels. 

Third, by the appointment of local panels of persons with 
particular knowledge and training in problems of visual 
relationships such as architects, artists, landscape architects 
and industrial designers who would advise on questions of 
visual planning in their area. These consultants might be 
appointed by the Ministry of Town and Country Planning 
and work on a part-time basis, being paid a reasonable re- 
taining fee by the local authority concerned. 

Unless encouragement is given to good layout and landscap- 
ing by enlightened official recommendations backed by 
qualified local knowledge we can look forward, however well 
designed our prefabricated houses, to post-war estates which 
will be quite as repulsive and inconvenient to live in as the 
worst efforts of the pre-war speculative builder. 


who after all can resist a peep into 
a private life? Here are some of the 
more light-hearted conclusions taken 
at random : 36 per cent. women close 
the door when dressing; 29 per 
cent. men stumble over bedroom 
furniture ; 24 per cent. women sleep 
on their stomachs with one leg 
hanging over the side ;_ three wives 
and three husbands report falling 
out of bed ; six wives confessed to 
sleeping nude—sixteen confessed that 
they would like to but didn’t. 
Here,” says the John Pierce 


Telephone : Vigilant 0087-9 
Foundation sternly, “‘ we have clear- 
cut evidence of an_inhibition.”’) 


& ' Some of the report is written in the 
tiresome jargon of the sociologist, 
T Oo P I c S eg. “ The most important item in 
connection with sleep is the bed.” 
We are also told—and we don’t wish 
to be reminded of it, frankly—that 
husbands often snore and _ wives 
occasionally bite their nails. Some 
of the information is bewildering, 
e.g. “Two women report keeping 
their triple mirrors in an_ attic. 
Possibly the third woman in Group A 
would keep her’s in an attic—if she 
had an attic; or ‘40 per cent. 
husbands lay out their clothes at 
night—one does so because he is 
a volunteer fireman.”’ Most startling 
of all revelations to me, however, 


The Architects’ Journal 
War Address : 45, The Avenue, Cheam, Surrey 


ANTI-SOCIAL SURVEYS (Umbrella in 
Bath Tub Section) 

Since writing my note about Mr. 

_ Denis Chapman’s lecture on Social 
Surveys, I have been shown a copy 
of Family Behaviour—volume four of 
a series published by the John B. 
Pierce Foundation of America. It 
consists of an investigation into the 
sleeping, washing, dressing and 
elimination activities of about 120 
. American families and, needless 
to say, it is an absorbing volume— 


was not the inhibited nudes, the 
stumbling, snoring husbands—nor 
even the woman with a triple mirror 
but no attic—for we’ve all met those 
people before—but the announce- 
ment: that in America a large per- 
centage of people keep—what do 
you think—in their baths? Not 
coal, but umbrellas. And if you 
don’t believe it, there’s a large 
photograph of an umbrella sitting 


in a bath. 
* 


Don’t, however, think this is just 
a giggle-book. There is much 
serious research behind it and, more 
important still, an attempt is made 
to winnow out the essential inform- 
ation and to form conclusions which 
are useful to the architect. 


AIRCRAFT AND MOTOR BIKE DESIGN 

I was recently shown over a York 
transport aircraft. It is a new 
design, developed by the manu- 
facturers of the Lancaster bomber, 
and it illustrates how little progress 
we have made in the basic’ con- 
ception of passenger travel by air. 
The two enemies of air travel are 
noise and boredom. Noise had been 
dealt with, to some extent, by the 
panelling of the body. Boredom 
was left alone. The passenger seats 
were arranged as in a railway 
coach, rows of three, all facing 
forward, with little or no view to 
the side and none ahead. It is not 
good enough. In ten years time, 
no doubt, we shall look back on 
the York as a rather pathetic old 
thing, but the sooner designers get 
busy on the problem of keeping 
the air passenger from throwing 
himself out of the window from 
sheer exasperation the better. After 
all, there is quite often something 
interesting to look at, while you are 
flying over land. 

Another mechanical instrument 
which designers seem to have left 
severely alone is the motor-cycle. 
It is still, in essentials, the old 
pedal cycle with an engine fastened 
in the middle of the frame. It is 
quite true that the majority of 
sales of the things were, before the 
war, made to young men more 
interested in speed and road-holding 
qualities than in anything else, 
but it is, surely, always a mistake 
to underestimate the capacity of 
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your market to appreciate a first 
class design. It is all the more 
noticeable now. The motor-cycles 
one sees around are mere collections 
of tin boxes, leather bags, lamps, and 
wind-screens stuck on to the old 
frame wherever there is an odd 
piece of space to spare. The 
Americans have now started adding 
their tin boxes to the front forks. 


* 


Some designer ought to sit down 

and think out, with the resources 
of the pressed steel industry in his 
mind, how to make a really 
functional motor-cycle. He may 
be able to hit on something that 
would sweep the markets of all the 
world when the war is over. It 
would at least be a relief from 
designing yet another streamlined 
toothbrush. 


FINE BUILDING AND COARSE LIVING 
I have just read Max Fry’s happy 


summary of the architectural point 


of view approach” was the 
fashionable word) which developed 
between 1919 and 1939.* Looking 
back, it seems to me there were 
really two points of view growing 
together. 


* 


The first was the attempt to wring 
beauty out of the very programme 
of a building without resort to 
adventitious aids. (Less paint and 
powder, and more of the balanced 
diet, my dear.) The second was 
the growth of Public Welfare as the 


ae Building by Maxwell Fry (Faber & Faber 
/-). 


-Le Corbusier and Feanneret. 


architectural driving-force, to an 
extent comparable with that of the 
Medieval Church or Baroque Aris- 
tocracy. (A healthy Body Politic, 
and not so much prayer or prattle). 


* 


Each was an idea already well 
advanced, but while Housing had 
previously been associated with a 
sort of Queen-Anne-for-All move- 
ment, Modern Taste had grown up 
among the more exclusive of the 
art-conscious. The marriage of 
these two ideas was preceded by 
shy advances from both sides. On 
the one hand the pure modern 
house looked a little silly among the 
architectural frou-frou of existing 
cities, so the architeéts called for a 
larger-scale clean-sweep. On the 
other hand the housing enthusiasts 
were glad to be able to devote 
money that had gone on the styles 
to more practical uses. 


* 


Will these two live happily ever 
after? Fry seems to think so, 
though he does not express himself 
in these terms. Whether the union 


is blest with offspring, whether the - 


tree bears fruit, remains uncertain. 
Fry does not say much about this. 
My own view is that success depends 
on the emergence of strong in- 
dividual city architeéts and such 
like, capable of carrying public 
opinion with them—to coin a para- 
dox, a Breed of Master-Servants. 
I hope Max Fry is one of them. 


ASTRAGAL,’ 


Illustrations from Fine Building dy 
Maxwell Fry. Left, Villa at Garches by 
Right, flats 
at Basle by Otto Senn and Rudolf Mock. 
See Astragal’s note above. 
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LETTERS 
Cunningham, A.RJI.B A. 


Ronald O. Phillips 
Arthur Welford, A.R.I.B.A. 


Durham and Lincoln Power 


Stations 

Sir,—With regard to the protests against the 
erection of power stations at Durham and 
Lincoln. A power station, from the town plan- 
ning viewpoint, should be classed as a Special 
Industrial building, i.e. one which by reason 
of its processes is liable to be productive of 
obnoxious conditions, and it therefore requires 
zoning as such. In addition, for reasons of 
amenities and esthetics, it should receive 
careful siting and treatment both in an 
engineering and architectural sense. Unfortu- 
nately, in these respects, statutory undertakings 
are exempt from town planning by-laws, and 
it is merely through reliance on the voluntary 
co-operation of those who commission such 
work that any results at all are to be realized. 

In spite of research into smoke washing, dust 
precipitation and so on, residents near a power 
station still have the hazard of ashes, smuts, 
raw coal dust and vapour from cooling towers. 
There is also periodical disturbance from 
escape steam and turbine hum. My experience 
has shown that wide separation of such 
industrial and residential districts is. still 


necessary. 
Aesthetically, both the cities of Durham and 
Lincoln have much to fear from the proximity 
of a generating station. I have yet to see in 
Britain a station which could rightfully be 
classed as a good example of collaboration 
between architect and engineer. We have on 
the one hand the ‘* as cheap a covering as 
possible ’’ type and on the other the ‘* get an 
architect to put some fancy brickwork and a 
few frills on ’’ class. The structural expression 


‘is far from being so developed as the extremely 


organic form of the plant which it protects. 
Underlining this is the report from Lincoln 
that the towers will bear ‘* a certain amount 
of architectural ornamentation which will 
provide relief from the regular lines.’’ This 
view of an architect’s function as being that 
of tinkering with an at least honest if unshapely 
engineering form by adding trash is, to put it 
mildly, rather archaic. 

From a number of years’ experience on the 
architectural and civil engineering aspects of 
power station design, I found that it was a 
difficult matter to obtain acceptance of national 
design and siting. Until state control is more 
stringent, such stations should be segregated 
from towns and residential areas. 


Canterbury 


J. CUNNINGHAM, 
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The Churchill House 


‘ $ir,—I_ refrain from making any direct 
comment on the Churchill House because 

I think it is evident from the innumerable 
Suggestions that you have published in your 
JOURNAL that there is a very wide range of 
opinion on the subject. To my mind this is of 
considerable importance. It emphasizes the 
fact that MOW intends to produce a bureau- 
cratic solution to the housing problem ; by 
which I mean a solution that saves any 
thinking once it has been reasonably approved 
by interested parties. 

Would it not be far more suitable to pre- 
fabricate units such as kitchens, bathrooms, 
cupboard units and structural panels with a 
common width factor of perhaps 3 ft. 0 in. 
and a standard height. This would allow 
the Government a chance to put into practice 
many of the theories propounded in the 
HMSO publication Standardization in Building. 
This system could be subsidized and supported 
by the Government as simply as the Churchill 
House scheme. If this system were adopted 
prefabrication would attain the object which 
the Swedes and the Americans have gained. 
This object is to use a pre-assembly made 


unit base for a large proportion of the work 
in order to hasten erection, cut costs and free 
the planner from conventional chains. But it 
does not include the intention to produce 
stereotype plans, in fact it goes a good way 
in the opposite direction. The report of 
Mr. Frank Lee, of Enfield, reported in your 
issue for July 20, which says that a house, 
similar in size to the Churchill House built of 
brick, can be produced for the same cost, 
should be noted: with the use of standard 
units, time and cost for the house could be 
reduced. At the same time conservative 
tenants who object to new-fangled construc- 
tions could be satisfied. 

The mass and individual siting of these 
houses should be deeply considered. The 
houses must be kept together and not allowed 
to wander off between other types of con- 
struction—brick, concrete or timber—but be 
well grouped. On no account must this siting 
become at all like the post-1918 estate at 
Peacehaven. A good deal of information on 
the siting of small buildings can be gleaned 
from a study of several army hutment positions, 
although the purpose is different (camouflage). 
The ugly and clumsy huts, when set in the 
fringe of a wood, or in a clearing—positions 


with fine natural backgrounds of trees, become 
as much a part of the landscape as the trees 
themselves. This principle could be well 
applied to the simple and tidy prefabricated 
type of house. 
ROLAND O. PHILLIPS 
(2nd Year Student), 
Medway School of Art 
(Dept. of Architecture) 


Eastgate, 
Rochester 


Sir,—Cottages for the aged may have one 
bedroom, sometimes two ; for a family never 
less than three, sometimes four. This has 
been an axiom with local authorities ever 
since they began building cottages. 

The Churchill House is not suitable, in some 
respects, for the aged; in fact it must be 
assumed that it is intended as a family dwelling 
for a period of at least ten years, in which 
case the provision of only two bedrgoms puts 
back standards for at least a quarter of a 
century. 

The plan of the house is inadequate, and any 
attempt to vary it does not remedy its primary 
defect. 

ARTHUR WELFORD. 
Woodbridge 


A REMODELLED NEWS THEATRE 


main, High Street of Birmingham. 


Furthermore, 


In remodelling the front elevation and auditorium of this news theatre, contractors’ deliveries and the removal of debris had to be 
done without interfering with the right of way serving the emergency exits and the street parking regulations in the congested 


the clients stipulated that the work must be executed in a fixed time and that 


during the remodelling the theatre should be open seven days per week without missing a single show. Building operations, 
therefore, were limited daily to the hours of 11.30 p.m. to 10 a.m., by which time all work had to be left, so that the public had free 
access and the auditorium was at least superficially complete. In view of these restrictions it was decided to leave the existing facade, 
in the main, the new elevational treatment being designed to mask completely the earlier work. New steelwork was inserted with 
stanchion bases 10 feet below footpath level to span the new opening, in place of the earlier double archway entrances. This opening 
with a slip surround of faience is flanked by black glass piers each containing poster frames, one of these forming the emergency 
exit from the operating unit. Over the entrance is a cantilevered reinforced concrete canopy incorporating glass lenses to give natural 
light into the entrance hall and artificial lighting troughs in the soffit. Over the canopy and flanked by brickwork in 2 in. orange 
facings is a glass brick screen with faience covered steel mullions. The architect was Cecil E. M. F, illmore, F.R.I.B.A. 
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XThis supplement started out with a series of articles on the groundwork of physical planning. 
realization are drawing near, it will try to record notable developments in theory and practice so that they may be 
assessed in relation not only to other aspects of physical planning but to the whole picture of national reconstruction. 


PHYSICAL PLANNING SUPPLEMENT 


hy Tom Mellor 


The problem of the visual planning and 
siting of the 250,000 temporary houses 
which are to be provided by October I, 
1947, and for which the Government has 
made the sum of £150,000,000 available to 
the Minister of Works, is one on which 
central guidance will need to be given. 
Tom Mellor puts forward his proposals 
in this article and points out that unless 
there is such guidance we shall be in danger 
of producing rapidly expanding belts of 
rusting suburban slums around our cities. 


For many years progressive architects and designers in 
Britain have pointed out the advantages of prefabrication 
for house construction. American, Swedish and German 
examples have been illustrated and discussed in the architec- 
tural press and students have chatted knowingly about dry 
construction, eliminating site work and the mass production 
of good design and built-in gadgets for everyone. 

Now that prefabrication is almost here and we’ve seen 
the Portal (or Churchill) house and various privately financed 
efforts, there are signs of a falling off in enthusiasm. The 


enthusiasts of 1930 who went about repeating that a house 


was a machine for living in, have now in the Portal house, 
1944, a real machine—though perhaps only for existing in 
—and are not quite sure what to think about it ; some of 
them have even pointed out that it doesn’t really look like 
a house ! 


danger ahead 


Many things have contributed towards this change of 
front : it would be unkind to particularise some of them, but 
certainly one important factor is that the war has scattered 
over rural England many thousands of extremely functional 
and very repulsive prefabricated huts. Again, anyone who 


SIPING the factory-made house 
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has been over a large aircraft assembly plant can imagine 
the vast spate of stamped, pressed and spray-painted dwellings 
that could be produeed cheaply and efficiently and sold so 
easily to speculators or local authorities. If he has also 
visited aerodrome sites he can imagine the armies of bull- 
dozers, scrapers and trenching machines churning vast areas 
into seas of mud and the neat but quaintly curving concrete 
strips growing and spreading over the land till the converted 
tank carriers arrive, each with half a dozen ** houses ’’ hot 


from the production line. And if he has eyes and has been in 
England at all since 1940 he can imagine what the result 
will be like to look at and to live in. 


design control 


We should, however, have learned something after 200 
years of industrialization. Obviously, we should have learned 
that our only hope is competent control of industrial pro- 
duction for the public good. In terms of mass-produced 
housing this means that architects and planners must be 
given adequate power and responsibility to control the design 
and siting of the houses that industry will produce. 


Now that chances of 
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There are some signs of control at the regional, and even 
at the local planning levels, but nothing much has been said 
about what is perhaps the most important part of the 
problem ; the detail design of neighbourhood units and their 
grouping into complete communities. 

It is here that the architect’s training and particular interest 
in the visual and humanitarian as distinct from the geo- 
graphical or engineering aspect of planning can be most 
valuable. 

The problem is to organise standardised housing units of 
either prefabricated or in-situ construction into workable 
and economic communities which are esthetically pleasing. 


functional requirements 

All these factors are interrelated and the final solution 
is sure to be a compromise, though we can only reach this 
solution by examining each aspect separately. 

A considerable study has been made of the functional 
requirements of housing areas and certain standards have 
been generally agreed. These can be summarised as follows : 

(1) The planning and structure of the individual dwelling 
units must be sound ; they must be properly orientated 
and sited to ensure maximum freedom from over- 
looking. 

(2) Each house should have an adequate area of private 
open space directly accessible from the living rooms. 

(3) The layout of services should be efficient and economical 
and all services likely to need repairs or alterations 
should be easily accessible. 

(4) The estate road system should be designed to discourage 
through traffic, whilst providing adequate access, 
and the roads should be of suitable width for their 
various purposes. 

(5) A footpath system independent of roads should be 
provided between houses and Schools, shops, com- 
munity buildings and open spaces, and should permit 
journeys between all these without crossing main 
traffic routes. 

(6) Community buildings and public parks and play areas 
should be provided with regard to the requirements 
of both sexes and all ages, and their siting and spacing 
should be such as to make them easily accessible from 
every house. 

So much for functions. There is still room for any amount 
of variation and argument, but we have at least some basis 
to work from. We can also, be reasonably definite about the 
economics of housing. The rents, rates, fares and other 
charges must bear a proper relation to wages and the cost 
of living. 


the visual problem 

It is much harder to define what is likely to make a housing 
group esthetically pleasing. It is so hard, in fact, that we can 
only find perhaps a hundred stock photographs of pretty 
pieces of new housing to show as good examples and most 
of these depend on the relation of sunlight and shadow and 
existing trees. 

Much thought has, however, been given to the problem, 
and we can now see that a number of apparently unrelated 
activities have a bearing on it and are beginning to fit together. 

Thomas Sharp and others have analysed the gradual 
evolution of English town and countryside and described the 
decay of the English tradition of town building and the 
practical disadvantages and visual incoherence of garden-city 
housing. Through their works we have come to value the 
quiet Georgian streets of country towns, and to recognise 
that the beauty of English villages lies in their direct planning 
and simple spatial composition rather than in the quaintness 
of their cottage architecture. 

We have learned also from the Surrealists and particularly 
from those English painters who, influenced by them, have 
seen with a new vision the delights and curiosities of the 
English scene. 

The Architectural Review deserves credit for relating their 


Inverary—in the English tradition. Direct planning and simple 
spatial composition. (From English Panorama. Thomas Sharp. 
J. M. Dent, 7s. 6d.). 
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Equivalents for the Megaliths by Paul Nash, a painter whose 
compositions in the landscape have much to teach the visual 
planners of our post-war environment. (From Paul Nash. 
Penguin Modern Painters. 2s. 6d.). 


War workers hostels in the North-West, by the Grenfell Baines 
group of architects, of which the author isa member. One of 


the many successful war-time experiments in grouping tempor- 
ary structures. 
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Proposed layout for Portal Houses. All living 
rooms face south-west ; there is a common 
garden on the south (approach) side screened 
by a shrubbery and new trees, and a small 
private garden on the north; the kitchen 
door would open into this for hanging out 
washing, etc. All roads, services and planting 
would serve the later scheme of permanent 
‘housing. Existing trees are retained and 
incorporated in the layout. 


work and that of the eighteenth century landscape designers, 
to contemporary problems of urban reconstruction, and also 
for opening our eyes to much previously neglected English 
architecture of great esthetic interest. 

War conditions have given many architects experience 
of the siting of standardised units and have concentrated 
the designer’s skill on the problem of relating these units 
to each other and to the landscape, often with interesting 
results. Camouflage again has given us a new interest in 
buildings and their surroundings and a wide experience of 
the effect of colour, texture and planting. 


visual planning 
We have, therefore, a basis from which we can formulate 
general principles to be applied to the visual planning of 

‘housing areas. These are : 
(1) The community must be co-ordinated into one or 
more easily appreciated visual relationships. That is, 


(2) 


anyone walking about in it should, at any one time, 
see a simple and pleasing pictorial grouping of buildings, 
gardens, trees and open space. . 

These constantly changing pictures must each 
contain a balanced proportion of contrasting shapes, 
colours, and textures. The complicated forms of plant 
life must be placed carefully to be seen against the plain 
surfaces of buildings. Rough stone and polished glass, 
open lawn and shrubbery, the simple horizontal lines 
of buildings and the vertical complex forms of trees, 
dark green leaves against white walls, all these and many 
other possibilities must be used in proper relation to 
the whole composition. 

In addition: the planner must be willing to make full 
use of existing site features. Trees, ponds, and variations 
in level are easily appreciated assets, but the visual 
possibilities of old walls, gate posts, the Victorian villa 
on the corner, and even the free-standing facade of a 
bombed workshop or the chimney of an abandoned 
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brickworks must be seriously considered. 

(3) The elements of the picture should be such as to satisfy 
our ideas of well-being : there must be large windows, 
flower boxes, lawns and trees, flowers and sufficient open 
space, and the whole community must have an atmo- 
sphere of domesticity, of freedom from traffic noise and 
confusion. In short, the functional requirements 
previously outlined must be visually expressed. 


conclusion 


To summarise, we can say with confidence that the 
functional, economic and esthetic problems of community 
planning can be solved; and that they must be solved if 
mass-produced housing is to be successful. We have the 
knowledge and ability ; we must see that they are properly 


Proposed layout for permanent housing 
on the same site. Terrace blocks with flats 
in open space beyond. The houses would 
be completed before the Portal houses 
were demolished. All entrances would be 
from the north. There is a large private 
garden on the south, and portions of the 
Portal House floor slab form a terrace. 


used. Otherwise industrialists and contractors will devote 
their vast resources of man-power, plant and organising 
ability to producing, with the best of intentions, rapidly 
expanding belts of rusting suburban slums around our cities. 
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strength. 
wielding the explosive of community living ? 
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Q Segregation 

Aplan for the satellite estate outside Birkenhead would seem but a small incident in the big game of planning. 

Yet a great deal of publicity is already attached to the happenings at Birkenhead. For here occurred a memor- 

able clash of ideas, no more and no less than a preliminary skirmish, in which the opponents gauge each other’s 


Who proved the better armed ? The city engineer, with fusty statutory planning, or the professor 
In the council room it was voted that orthodoxy should remain 


While many parts of England longingly 
await just one plan in which the people 
can see what sort of shape their village 
or town will take after the war, the 
future inhabitants of the Woodchurch 
Estate outside Birkenhead have two. 
One by Mr. B. Robinson, Borough 
Engineer and Surveyor, and one by 
Professor Sir Charles Reilly, the Plan- 
ning Consultant to Birkenhead. The 
plans so clearly iilustrate a problem 
which in one form er another is likely 
to appear where plans are yet only 
half-formulated or not formulated at 
all, that Birkenhead may well prove 
atest case. For this reason it is worth 
keeping an eye on Birkenhead, and 


inviolate, but in the streets there are signs that the spirit of adventure is not lacking. Soon the battle will be 
joined on a much vaster field, and Birkenhead should provide an object lesson for the final disposition of the forces. 


Mr. B. Robinson 


Few nowadays will deny that the British slum of the by-law 
era is a blot on our social honour. However, the miles of 
dingy, treeless streets with inadequate sanitation and an 
everlasting pall of soot hanging over them, only make more 
remarkable the strong current of neighbourliness which runs 
through the people’s life, the bursts of real gaiety they show 
on the.occasion of a national or local celebration. To attribute 
these qualities merely to their all being in the same economic 
boat is not enough: put them in a mammoth block of 
council flats with access galleries and clearly defined play 
spaces, and the outward signs of a vital community life 
speedily diminish. The key to this social gusto is found 
in the dismal by-law street. Here, on the front doorstep, is 
a playground for children and parents, a meeting place for 
lovers and a trading place for merchants. Some grasping 
nineteenth century industrialist abetted in law by a criminally 
unimaginative nineteenth century civil servant has, in fact, 
provided the means to a really vital social expression, a 


dangerous, squalid and utterly inadequate means, it is true, 


following its story closely. 


Sir Charles Reilly 


but one that is a lesson for the twentieth century town planner. 

Before this lesson can really be learnt it is necessary to see 
the other side of the picture—the picture that too many town 
planners have taken for a model: the suburban paradise. 
Its outward physical expression is of overpowering neatness 
and spaciousness compared with the by-law slum; _ the 
houses are ‘‘ different °’ but this is a trick of salesmanship, 
reflecting hardly at all the personality of the hire-purchaser, 
whose inner self must find expression in communion with 
nature in the front and back plot, where his neat privet hedge 
encloses him from the responsibilities of a community life for 
which work and spare-time horticulture give him no chance. 
This is an environment which has provided (with the aid of 
the building society) a profitable hunting ground for one of 
the worst aspects of private enterprise. Through it, like a 
submerged U-boat, glide dismal neuroses, the result not 
only of overburdening debt, but also of ruthless physical 
segregation. The sanitation and spaciousness are advances 
indeed, but the layout of this superficially prosperous middle- 
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Mr. B. Robinson’s plan. This 
accent on exclusiveness rather than community. 


class environment has condemned its inhabitants to a life 
lacking the vigour and cohesion which comes from a 
community of real neighbours.* 

’ Although these lessons for a town planner are drawn from 
the circumstances surrounding two extremely diverse sections 
of the community, it has been evident between the wars that 
the schemes produced by town planners for the reconstruction 
of slum areas, which are backed up by current town planning 
legislation, tend too frequently to follow the example of 
** speculative planning ’’ for the middle class and thus to 
destroy the only encouraging social factor that exists in slum 
life. It is a fact that a large proportion of town planners while 
abhorring the sun-ray gateposts and the shoddy half-timbering, 
have admired the superficial amenities of twelve to the acre, 
the tiled bathroom and the hot towel-rail. They have failed 
to look below the surface, to see people’s social, as well as 
their individual, needs. Now that the town planner is coming 
into his own, and may well be consulted on the layout of 
private as well as public enterprise housing, he can no longer 
afford to miss this important sociological aspect of planning 
—even if it does plunge him into heated controversy with 
local councils. 

Tom Mellor has considered the community design aspect 
of the grouping of houses in Siting the Factory-made House 
on p. 81. The Battle of Birkenhead raises the sociological 
issue—the community planning aspect. Its main interest to 


*See Auivopslogicel Report on a London Suburb. Charles Duff. Grayson and 


Grayson, Ltd. 2s. 6d. 


is modern by-law development, with hedges for privacy, varying set-backs for variety and the 


3 « 3 3 


planners is in the rival principles which it so well illustrates. 
The plans, above, are for a satellite estate outside Birkenhead 
to house about 10,800 Merseyside workers, whose homes 
are either blitzed or blighted. On the one hand is Mr. B. 
Robinson, Borough Engineer and Surveyor to the Birkenhead 
Town Council. His plan is based on the orthodox principles 
of all the relevant by-laws, the Town Planning Act Schedule, 
the requirements of the Regional Authority, and the Town 
Planning Model Clauses issued by the Ministry. Density 
is about twelve houses to the acre, built in blocks of two, 
or in terraces up to eight. Each house has a garden, no garden 
is less than the minimum plot size ; allotments are also pro- 
vided, one for every 25 houses. There is a central shopping 
and social area laid out round a rectangular square. Roads 
have been designed with grass verges, shrubs, trees and gradual 
curves, and have been planned so as not to infringe by-laws, 
except where relaxation is permitted under the Town Planning 
Act Schedule. The houses, states the report, all of which 
front on to roads, will be set back to varying building lines, 
not only to permit pleasing architectural effect, but also to 
add to the amenities of the estate by hedging and front 
gardens, so affording the occupiers a desirable measure of 
privacy. 

Here, then, is suburbia according to the letter of the law, 
and the spirit of every *‘ spec ’’ and most public enterprise 
estates built between the wars: hedges for privacy—varying 
setbacks for variety—the accent on exclusiveness rather than 
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Bo ds Eye of Central 
of 


Professor Sir Charles Reilly’s plan. The houses are grouped around forty-four squares and potato-shaped greens, with club-houses 


between. This is a plan for neighbourly living. 
community. No one will deny that it is a vast improvement 
for Merseyside workers, and no doubt all would have been 
satisfied, including the Labour members of the Birkenhead 
Council, had not Professor Sir Charles Reilly, Planning 
Consultant to Birkenhead, one day seen the estate plan lying 
on Mr. Robinson’s desk, and decided to have a shot at 
producing an alternative plan of his own. 

This plan, which is shown above, is described by Sir Charles 
Reilly as being a plan for neighbourly living in the traditional 
English manner. Its forty-four squares and potato-shaped 
greens appear to be a cross between the English village green 
and the modern concept of the neighbourhood unit which 
has been so skilfully developed in the USA. At a meeting 
in the Birkenhead Town Hall, Sir Charles Reilly described 
some of the advantages of his scheme, where the women can 
work while their children play in sight and safety, where they 
can see their neighbours across the green and walk over and 
talk to them at any time. He suggested that, since the houses 
are closer together, it makes a system of district heating more 
possible and that the Garchy system of refuse disposal might 
be feasible. The boys, he said, with an average of one boy 
to each of the forty houses, say, to a green, will start their 
social life on the scale of a boarding house in one of our 
public schools, such as Eton or Winchester... as they 
grow up they will belong to their green’s cricket team or 
football team and play against and make friends with mem- 
bers of the teams of the other greens. So the girls with their 
hockey and tennis, and the older men with their bowls. For 


(Photos by Picture Post). 


the quiet side of life there are the small gardens at the back 
of the houses and the footpaths which link the greens. These 
paths, he thinks, will prove to be the Lovers’ Lanes until the 
lovers get into the greenbelt and Wirral at large. 

This alternative plan, then, showsaclear understanding of the 
English working man’s aptitude for getting together with others 
and creating a vigorous community life—when his physical 
environment gives him the chance. The by-law street, the 
dismal background to the gusto of community life in the 
slums, is here expanded into a green. Clubhouses are provided 
where several greens join. Whether the greens will soon 
be ruined and turn into an expanse of hardened mud, where 
footballs whizz past the noses of the incautious, as the op- 
ponents of the plan maintain, is doubtful. But as Sir Charles 
Reilly explained at the end of his speech in the Town Hall, 
all he has so far been able to do is to trace over the Surveyor’s 
plan. He has not had the facilities to put forward detailed 
planning proposals. The possible ways of applying the com- 
munity principle to the grouping of houses and flats are 
unlimited. Although the Reilly plan has been rejected by 
the Birkenhead Council by 31 votes to 24 (the 31 rejectors 
were all Conservatives) and the Robinson plan has been 
forwarded for approval to the Ministry of Health, the people 
of Birkenhead have, at least, had the principle of community 
planning graphically explained to them by one of the most 
stimulating and dramatic figures in the architectural and 
planning world and, what is more, outside their council have 
shown themselves, by a large majority, in favour of it. 
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INFORMATION CENTRE 


The function of this feature is to supply an index and a digest of 
all current developments in planning and building technique throughout 
the world as recorded in technical publications and statements of every 


kind whether official, private or commercial. 


Items are written by 


specialists of the highest authority who are not on the permanent 
staff of the journal and views expressed are disinterested 


and objective. 
ments from any source, 


PHYSICAL PLANNING 


1549 Standards for Recreation 


STANDARDS FOR RECREATION. (National 
Recreation Association, New York.) 
Proper recreation facilities are essential 
to city life. Pamphlet indicating 
standards of distance, position, size and 
equipment that should serve to assess 
present position in towns and determine 
their future needs. 


Stenderts for, the Neighbourhood Playground 

1. To reach a playground no person should 
have to walk more than one-quarter mile in 
densely built-up neighbourhoods ; one-half 
mile under most favourable neighbourhood 
conditions. 

2. Each city needs one acre of playground 
for each 800 of the present and estimated 
future population. 

3. Size of playground needed varies with 
neighbourhood population. 


Population Size of 
of neighbourhood playground needed 
2,000 3.25 acres 
3,000 4.00 acres 
4,000 om 5.00 acres 
5,000 6.00 acres 


4. The playground should provide most of 
the following features : 

Corner for pre-school children. 

Apparatus area for older children. 

Open space for informal play. 

Surfaced area for court games such as 
tennis, handball, paddle tennis, shuffle- 
board, volley ball. 

Field for games such as softball and modified 
soccer, touch football, mass games. 

Area for story-telling, crafts, dramatics, quiet 
games. 

Shelter house. 

Wading pool. 

Corner for table games and other activities 
for old people. 

Landscape features. 


Standards for the Playfield 

1. A playfield within half-mile to one mile of 
every home, depending on population density 
and ease of access. 

2. For the city as a whole, one acre of play- 
field for each 800 of the present and estimated 
future population. 

3. Size of playfield, 12 to 20 acres or more. 
A playfield is needed for at least every 20,000 
of the population. 

4. The playfield should provide most of the 
following features : 

Separate sports fields for men and for women 
—for such games as baseball, football, 
field hockey, soccer, softball. 

Courts for tennis, boccie, horseshoes, 
shuffleboard, roque, paddle tennis and 
other games. 

Lawn areas for such activities as croquet, 
archery, clock golf. 

Outdoor swimming pool. 

Theatre or band shell. 

Fireplace, table and benches for small group 
picnics. 


The Editors welcome information on all develop- 
including 


manufacturers and contractors. 


Recreation building. 

Children’s playground. 

Running track and spaces for field events. 

Centre for day camping. 
Standards for Indoor Recreation Centre 

building within half-mile to one mile 

of every home, depending on population 
density and ease of access. 

2. A building for at least every 20,000 of the 
population, regularly open for community 
recreation use throughout the year. 

3. Desirable facilities include : 

Gymnasium, with seats for 
lockers and showers. 

Assembly hall or auditorium with stage. 

Lounge or room for informal reading and 
quiét table games. 

Arts and crafts workshop. 

Room for active table and other games. 

Two or more club or multiple-use rooms. 

Social or play room. 

Snack bar. 


spectators, 


Service and storage rooms. 
Standards for general Indoor Recreation 
Facilities 
Recreation interests of communities vary but 
in general every city needs in public buildings 
of various types : 
Gymnasium for each 10,000 of the poulation 
or less. 
Auditorium or assembly hall for each 20,000 
or less. 
Social room or play room for each 10,000 
or less. 
Lounge for informal reading and quiet 
games for each 10,000 or less. 
Game room for each 10,000 or less. 
Arts and crafts workshop for each 10,000 
or less. 
Club or multiple-use room for each 4,000 
or less. 
Indoor swimming pool for each 50,000 or less. 
In applying these standards to your city, 
count all facilities generally and regularly avail- 
able to community recreation use, whether 


in recreation buildings, schools or other 
structures, 

1550 Plastics 
PLASTICS, SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNO- 
LOGICAL. H. R. Fleck, M.Sc., F.1.C. 
(Temple Press, 25s.). Comprehensive 


handbook, intended as companion to 
monthly publication Plastics, pre- 
supposes some scientific knowledge 
on part of reader. Covers history, raw 
materials, chemistry, theory, manu- 
facture, testing, etc. Fully illustrated. 

Plastics has become a word at which the 
average hack journalist sees, if not red, at 
least a picture of many and fantastic colours. 
Extravagant claims are made that they will 
replace glass, wood and fabrics in the coming 
plastics age, and many books concerned with 
** selling °* plastics have not presented fairly 
enough the drawbacks as well as the potenti- 
alities, admittedly great, of these new synthetic 


materials. They have at least cleared up one 
misconception by stressing that plastics must 
be judged solely on their own merits and not 
as Ersatz, which notion the Germans used as a 
propaganda trick to mask their very effective 
use of these new materials for the Wehrmacht. 
The book is written from the point of view 
of the plastics chemist and producer rather 
than from that of the engineer or architect, 
who will find little mention of the methods of 
using plastic materials, after having learnt 
that they must not be treated as substitutes 
for the older materials. But for this a hand- 
book of engineering plastics and the literature 
issued by the manufacturers are more appro- 


priate (Recommended: Handbook of 
Engineering Plastics. D. Warburton-Brown 
[Newnes]). Some important allied topics are 


dealt with fully, for example adhesives, paints, 
synthetic fibres and textiles, films, and the 
use of plastics in conjunction with established 
materials—glass (e.g., as cements, and in 
safety glass), metal (e.g., as corrosion-resisting 
coatings), and wood (e.g., in plywood)— 
whose importance in this war and in post-war 
reconstruction, more particularly pre- 
fabricated housing, cannot be over-estimated. 
This handbook fulfils a present need, for the 
plastics industry is developing rapidly into 
something of major importance. Mr. Fleck 
has compressed a considerable amount of 
information into a comparatively small 
volume, and together with a handbook on 
engineering plastics this should be a valuable 
aid towards a good basic knowledge of this 
important subject. Unfortunately, the secrecy 
that industrial competition demands has 
prevented the recording of many recent 
developments of importance, but the book 
for its size (300 pages) is remarkably detailed. 


1551 Pocket Book for Builders 


FOWLER’S ARCHITECTS’, BUILDERS’ AND 
CONTRACTORS’ POCKET BOOK. (Scien- 
tific Publishing Co., Manchester ; Third 
Edition, 7s. 6d., or 8s. post free.) 995 
pages of text. Contains much useful 
information on _ building materials, 
building practice and bye-laws. Special 
Appendix summarises government, pro- 
fessional and technical statements so 
far issued upon national planning, 
supply and control of material and 
recruitment and training of personnel. 


1552 


THE USE OF STANDARDS IN BUILDING. 
First Progress Report of the Standards 

Committee of the Ministry of Works. 
(HMSO, 1944, 6d.) Scope of the 
Standards Committee. Consumer and 
producer requirements. Programme of 
work. Prefabrication. List of materials 
and components. Building drawing 
office practice. 

The standardization of building materials 
and components is one of the most effective 
ways of securing efficiency and economy in 
building. 

The Committee was appointed with the 
following terms of reference: ‘* To study the 
application in building of standard plan 
elements, standard specifications and building 
components, and methods of prefabrication, 
with the particular object of ensuring : 

(a) Economy in the use of material in the 
post-war period ; ; 

(b) simplified and speedier procedure and 
construction ; and 

(c) wherever possible, improved quality and 
design. 

‘* To make recommendations for such 
standards as well as for standards for ter- 
minology and consumer requirements; to 
collect, review and correlate recommended 
standards put forward by Study Committees 
of-the Directorate of Post-War Building and 


Standards in Building 
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to draft material for the British Standards 

Institution and the Codes of Practice Com- 
mittee of the Ministry of Works, to be used in 
the promulgation of official British Standards 
and Codes.”’ 

The report contains the list of materials and 
components for which recommendations were 
agreed up to November 30, 1943; 12 typical 
drawings are included. 

An Appendix on the Scope of Prefabrication 
indicates the lines on which the Committee 
has approached this subject. Prefabrication 
has been assumed to mean the production 
under factory conditions of components 
which may be used in building; also the 
pre-assembly of such components into com- 
plete units of a building. It was extensively 
practised before the war. The development 
during the war of new techniques and new 
materials is likely to accelerate the trend in the 
direction of transfer of processes to factories. 
Factory production reduces the use of manual 
labour, facilitates repetition of any particular 
component and assures the fullest use of the 
machine itself. It allows a more exact control 
of quality and greater precision of workman- 
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LIGHTING 


be drawn and enables such labour to be used 
independently of weather conditions. 

There would be no justification for any new 
substitutes or alternative method or material 
unless they secure at least one of the following 
advantages : 

(a) Reduce cost ; 

(b) reduce time ; 

(c) draw on additional labour and material 
resources to supplement the normal ; 

(d) improve standards without adding to the 
cost. 

The possibilities of prefabrication have been 
following a rising curve. The primitive mud 
hut is 0 per cent. prefabrication ; the motor 
car trailer approaches 100 per cent. pre- 
fabrication. 

The programme of the Standards Committee 
is proceeding on the following lines : 

(a) Recommendation for standards for com- 
ponents ; 

(b) recommendation for methods of assembly 
of components in the factory and on 
the site ; 

(c) considerations of designs of complete 
units more fully employing prefabricated 


ship, extends the field from which labour can methods. 
NAME SYMBOL NAME SYMBOL N AME SYMBOL 
CORNER 
sLoP H 
RECESSED TROUGH 
ROLL RIM LAUNDRY 
vacu 
FOOT wW.c. 
BATH Tey LOW DOWN 5 
BIDET we. SEPARATOR a 
SHOWER URINAL OIL 
STALL BI WALL HUNG SEPARATOR a 
SHOWER URINAL F 
HEAD CORNER HUNG some O 
PEDESTAL INA 
WALL “TOT TROUGH 
LAVATORY 
CORNER PEDESTAL 
LAVATORY DRINKING STAIR 
BASIN FOUNTAIN oe 
PLAIN DRINKING 
KITCHEN “EI FOUNTAIN OF MANHOLE 
SINK: $ WALL TYPE M.H.N® 
| HOT WATER INTERCEPTING 
TANK TRAP & FRESH FAI. 
niet AIR INLET 
KITCHEN ST WATER 
HEATER O O 
WH. RE. 
COMBINATION TIT HOSE 
le] 
Architectural graphical symbols from The Use of Standards in Building, 


illustrating the section on Building Dra 


wing Office Practice. See No. 1552 
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LIGHTING OF PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 

W. T. F. Souter. (Trans. Illuminating 
Engineering Society (Eng.), January, 
1944, p. 1.) Summary of lighting 
practice in several types of public 
buildings. Paper not constructive but 
gives understanding of problems of 
lighting engineer faced with architecture 
In transition. 

In this paper is summarized modern lighting 
practice in schools, public libraries, galleries, 
museums, hospitals and meeting rooms and 
concert halls. 

There is a general note on lighting and 
architecture at the end, and a report of the 
discussion on the paper. 

It is impossible to summarize this paper, 
because it is itself a summary. And in this 
respect it is one of those papers which seem 
to fail of any purpose by attempting too 
much. It describes in effect the outward 
appearance of quite a few examples of buildings 
built or re-lighted in recent years, but there is 
very little constructive criticism, and the 
examples illustrate so many different approaches 
that one is at a loss to find the general princi- 
ples upon which lighting engineers base their 
design. 

Among the outstanding questions raised in 
the mind of a reader will be the matter of 
contrast. We have been told so many times 
that the eye depends on contrast for its ability 
to distinguish objects that it is puzzling to find 
engineers praising so highly the shadowless 
and contrast-free indirect systems which are 
illustrated. 

Then there is disturbing evidence of the 
attempts among lighting engineers to attune 
themselves to the esthetic outlook of the 
contemporary designer, without any great 
success. There is a superficial kow-towing to 
a modern ‘* style ’’ with emphasis on lighting 
‘ effects °’ as part of the ‘‘ architecture.’’ 
Particularly, flush panels are singled out as 
being modern architectural features, though 
they give lighting of the direct rather than the 
indirect character much praised elsewhere. 

In other words, the architect will read this 
paper with some puzzlement so far as lighting 
is concerned, but he may gain in understanding 
and sympathy for the lighting engineer faced 
with an architecture in transition. 
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Lighting Public Buildings 


School Lighting 


Post-WAR SCHOOL LIGHTING. J. J. 
Neidhart. (Lighting and Lamps, 
February, 1944, p. 20.) General plea 
for high foot candle levels in schools, 
with some suggestions for fittings and 
wall and ceiling tones. Defective 
eyesight through bad lighting not 
proved. 

The author discusses first the conservation 
of eyesight in children. He gives, as arguments 
for good lighting, that 22 per cent. of all 
school children have defective eyesight and 
that in better lighted schools children advance 
more rapidly. The latter researches are not 
widely accepted in this country as_ being 
sound, but the figure of 22 per cent. defectives 
is generally agreed. The deficiencies are not 
entirely due to poor lighting, of course, and 
in fact it is not yet known whether any great 
part of bad eyesight is due to bad lighting. 
It may equally be due to hereditary causes, 
bad nutrition, poor posture and other diverse 
causes. 
The author recommends a service minimum 
level of illumination of 20 ft. candles for 
classrooms, together with photoelectric cell 
control to turn on the light when daylight 
drops to undesirably low levels. He obviously 
favours totally indirect lighting as giving 


uniform illumination though he appears to 
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overlook the dull appearance of the lower parts 
of the room which results. This is due mainly 
to the fact that’our eyes adjust themselves 
to the brightest thing in view—in this case 
the ceiling—and everything else is accordingly 
darker. It is well shown in the three illustra- 
tions accompanying the article. In the two 
upper rooms, the fittings send light both up 
and down, and the rooms are very pleasant. 
But in the lower view the units are totally 
indirect, and the desks seem very poorly lighted. 
For decoration it is recommended that the 
ceiling be an eggshell white with a reflection 
factor of 80 per cent. and the walls of light 
colours with reflection factors of 50-60 per cent. 


HEATING 
and Ventilation 


1555 District Heating 


DistRicT HEATING. P. A. Kaufmann. 
(Electrical Times, February 24, 1944, 
p. 228.) Advantages. Survey of special 
factors involved in district heating. 
Figures of cost. 

The advantages of district heating are (a) 
reduction of atmospheric pollution; (4) 
convenience to the user ; and (c) economy in 
fuel. The author believes that district heating 
could be provided in existing towns; and 
also that the English climate is more favourable 
than the Amefican for this type of heating. 

One question is whether district heating 
should be combined with power generation. 
The latter has been the practice in Europe, and 
in America, where live steam has been mostly 
used, there are signs of a change. In Russia 
and on the Continent, the trend is towards 
by-product power generation by high-pressure 
stations or by high-pressure topping installa- 
tions added to low-pressure condensing sets. 

The author has made a detailed examination 
of the costs of (a) a pure heating station ; (5) a 
heat and power station with heat accumulator ; 
and (c) a high-pressure topping installation. 
The figures show that any form of district 
heating can compete with other forms of 
heating. The load factor affects the various 
types of station in different ways: with a 
topping installation the cost of power genera- 
tion is almost independent of the load factor, 
and is lower than the price paid by the CEB. 
This type of plant appears the most-economical. 

It is not possible to discuss capital charges 
in detail, since they largely depend on dis- 
tribution and load density. The latter may 
vary from 68 therms per ft. run (Germany) 
to 1,369 therms per ft. (Saratov). Topping 
installations appear best from the point of 
view of the ratio of annual revenue to capital 
invested. 

A further difficulty is to balance the heat 
and power demands, but this can be minimized 
by the use of heat storage. 


1556 Radiant Heating 


DESIGN AND PRACTICE OF RADIANT 
HEATING. P. Hallock. (New Pencil 
Points, December, 1943, p. 69.) Main 
advantages of radiant heating. A few 
practical details for installation of floor 
heating. 

The author briefly discusses body heat loss, 


pointing out that evaporation of moisture’ 


from the skin and lungs is responsible for about 
20 per cent. of the total. Losses by radiation 
and convection, which together amount to 
80 per cent., are the most important. The 
author states that the feeling of comfort is 
increased as the convection loss is increased 
in relation to the radiation loss ; consequently 
the most comfortable conditions are obtained 
with radiant heating, in which the convective 
loss is aided by the low air temperature. The 
lower air temperature also tends to increase 
the losses by evaporation, thus giving comfort 
over a wider range of humidity. 
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It is also necessary to ensure a uniform dis- 
tribution of heat. A single high-temperature 
radiant source gives a non-uniform distribu- 
tion, and although there isa large proportion 
of radiant heat, the feeling of comfort is rather 
low. In radiant heating systems, of the ex- 
tended surface type, convection currents and 
air temperature are reduced, as compared 
with radiator systems, by increasing the surface 
area of the heating elements. The higher the 
proportion of radiant heat, the less the need 
for air-conditioning, as people are comfortable 
within wide ranges of humidity. Radiant 
heating also gives quicker warming of the 
body. In practice it is not possible to heat 
all the surfaces of a room, and the heating 
panels are usually confined to the floor, ceiling 
or some walls. 

The author goes on to describe the method 
of calculation of radiant systems, the method 
involving a trial and error estimation of the 
air temperature and mean radiant temperature 
necessary for optimum comfort. (It may be 
noted that recent English research has sug- 
gested that the traditional methods of calculat- 
ing heat losses would not involve serious error 
in the amount of heating surface installed.) 

For floor heating systems, the main supply 
lines should run round the outside walls, to 
counter down draughts; and a small coil 
may be placed beneath large single glazed 
windows. Floor coils are usually covered with 
concrete, and any desired floor finish may be 
employed. If the floor construction is of 
wood or metal, the coils should be laid between 
the joists, For temperature control, an air 
thermostat is preferred. 


QUESTIONS 


and Answers 


HE Information Centre answers any 

question about architecture, building, 

or the professions and trades within 
the building industry. It does so free of 
charge, and its help is available to any 
member of the industry. Answers are sent 
direct to enquirers as soon as they have been 
prepared. The service is confidential, and in 
no case 1s the identity of an enquirer 
disclosed to a third party. Questions shou!d 
be sent to: THE ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL, 
45, The Avenue, Cheam, Surrey. 
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I have been asked to collect information 

about the future employment of women 
in the building industry. From various allusions 
in the press and on the BBC a few months ago, 
I rather think the question has been discussed. Is 
this so? If so, could you tell me whether any 
definite statements were made on the subject ? 


A As far as we are aware no formal dis- 
*““ cussions have taken place between high 
authorities in the building industry on this 
subject, and if they have, the conclusions 
reached have not been published. 

There was a conference on Women in the 
Building Industry arranged by the Women’s 
Engineering Society and the Electrical Associa- 
tion for Women, at 20, Regent Street, London, 
S.W.1, on April 20, 1944. At this meeting the 
following resolution was passed unanimously : 

‘In view of the anticipated shortage of 
labour in the building industry arising 
from housing schemes adequate to the 
needs of the nation, the Government 
should consider the provision for women 
of training facilities in appropriate trades 
in the building industry, and the trade 
unions concerned should introduce any 
modifications necessary in their rules and 
practices to facilitate the employment of 
women trainees. 

We suggest that you get in touch with the 
two associations responsible for this meeting, 
at 20, Regent Street, London, S.W.1. 


Women Builders 


SOCIETIES AND 
INSTITUTIONS 


Speeches and lectures delivered 


before societies, as well as 
reports of their activities, are 
dealt with under this title, 


which includes trade associations, 
Government departments, Parlia- 
ment and professional socteties. 
To economise space the bodies 
concerned are represented by their 
initials, but a glossary of abbrevia- 
tions will be found on the front 
cover. Except where inverted 
commas are used, the reports are 
summaries, and not verbatim. 


TCPA 
Sonia Dresdel 


At 2, Savoy Hill, W.C.2. Lunch-time 
meeting of the Town and Country Plan- 
ning Association. Talk on TOWARDS A 
REAL NATIONAL THEATRE, by Miss Sonia 
Dresdel. Chairman: Lewis Casson. 


e - We talk of building a 
S. _Dresde * National Theatre in South 


Kensington. Characteristically we have talked 
about it for a very long time. I do not need 
to tell any audience of town and country 
planners how long is the passage of time 
between the drafting of a scheme, or the birth 
of an idea, and its realization in our physical 
environment. But suppose we had a National 
Theatre building in South Kensington—and 
we ought to have such a building somewhere 
in the new London—how much. influence 
would that exert on the miners of the Rhondda 
Valley, on the steel workers of the Midlands, 
or on the fisher-folk of the North-East of 
Scotland ? It’s hard to say what the indirect 
influence would be. But it is easy to say quite 
certainly that the direct influence would be 
negligible. The fact is that over thirty-five 
million people in this small island have never 
seen one play in the whole of their lives. If 
one were to attempt to calculate the number 
of people who have never seen a decent play, 
the number would be very much greater still. 
That is a thought to make those of us who 
value the idea of an intelligent, educated, 
cultured community almost despair. It is a 
thought that might shake the Minister of 
Town and Country Planning, the Rt. Hon. 
W. Shakespeare Morrison, into changing his 
middle name to Snodgrass. 

Let us look at one or two other alarming 
facts. Four out of five of the population of 
England and Wales live in towns. Only one 
town in every fifty has a proper theatre. How, 
under such physical conditions, can we have 
a real national theatre, a theatre which is 
truly national and not national in name only ? 
The theatre in England to-day is the preserve 
of the big towns and, to a large extent, the 
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The framework of 
the modern 
building 


THE BRITISH STEELWORK ASSOCIATION 
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On Active Service 


Electricity, 


essence of war industry, 


will enter the service of peace with a great 
new skill and adaptability. In the homes of 
the future Electricity will be required not only 
for cooking, heating, water-heating, and _ re- 
frigeration, but also for a multitude of minor 


uses calling for clean, cheap, flextble power. 


Architects and builders concerned with the 
planning of new services in premises to be 
built or rebuilt are invited to make the fullest 
use of the advisory service offered by the 


British Electrical Development Association. 


The Electrical Section at the Building Centre, Maddox 
Street, London, W.1, provides an interesting illustration of 


electrical applications in domestic and industrial premises. 
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preserve Of London. It is, to a large extent 


‘again, the preserve of the West End of London, 


and of the well-to-do. (Who, but the very 
comfortably off, can afford the price of a 
West End stall to-day ? Certainly not those 
who live in East Ham or Bow.) Yet so strong 
is the pull of the lights of London, so glamorous 
is the legend of the attraction of the West End 
shop, the West End restaurant and the West 
End theatre, that London doubled its area 
between the wars and added over a million to 
its population. The factories—and what 
factories—that litter the Great West Road; 
the mile upon mile of sham Tudor houses 
which form vast dormitory suburbs, are the 
tangible and unspeakable result of this lure 
of London. Now that lure consists, as I have 
said, very largely of London’s shops, London’s 
restaurants and London’s West End theatres. 
And to that list one might add London’s 
galleries—particularly the National Gallery 
and the Tate Gallery—and London’s parks— 
St. James’s, Hyde Park and Regent’s Park. 
(And it should be noted, incidentally, that 
these parks are national in the sense that 
they are maintained not by the ratepayers of 
London, but the taxpayers of Britain.) 

I do not say it is wrong that people should be 
attracted by these things; obviously it is 
natural and right. What I think does follow 
is that if we are agreed that London is too big 
and that the mere size of London makes it 
a menace to the good life (whether economi- 
cally or socially) of our regional capitals and 
to the smaller towns throughout Great Britain, 
then something must be done about it. We 
must, in short, reverse the trend. We must 
see that by wise schemes for the location of 
industry, this monstrous growth of London 
is arrested, and that a more vigorous, diversified, 


industrial life is secured throughout the 
country in these smaller towns. We must, 
as a source of inspiration, build new 


towns as well designed and as well equipped 
as our town planners, our architects and our 
sociologists know how to make them. We 
must, in short, shape our physical environment 
on the best possible pattern, first nationally, 
second regionally, and third locally. And 
that, too, will constitute a reversal of the trend 
for, as I understand it, planning in this country 
has always proceeded traditionally but illogi- 
cally from the local plan upwards to the 
national plan. 

But even when we have put our plan into 
operation and when all the people are living 
in good, well-equipped, spacious houses in 
beautiful towns and our countryside is no 
longer the playground of the speculative 
builder, but the scene of a vigorous and 
prosperous agriculture, what then? Men 
cannot live by bread alone, and even if man 
can live in a Portal house, dumped down 
with no relation to work, to education, or to 
social and cultural centres, it is certain that 
he, his wife and two children cannot. 

The physical expression of our planning is 
most important, but any plan which does not 
aim at satisfying the inner life of man and the 
spiritual side of his nature, is not planning 
at its best—although it may be planning of a 
kind, totalitarian planning for instance. 

Planning then, as I see it, must provide for 
the decentralization of the arts as well as of 
industry. The magnetic power of the metro- 
polis can only be balanced by the provision 
of equally good shops, equally good restaurants 
and equally good theatres and other cultural 
buildings in the regional capitals. The popula- 
tions of our smaller towns can only be trans- 
formed into vigorous, thriving communities 
by the provision of facilities for recreation 
and for cultural entertainment, which should 
be different from that provided by the larger 
towns only in scale, not in quality. 

The population of our countryside, awakened 
to and aware of the possibilities which a 
scientific age offers to the mass of people 
everywhere, are demanding and are entitled 
to expect, that rural seclusion should not 
mean rural isolation—an — cut off 
from the main stream of our tim 

Now all this would be inenaline of fulfilment 
if the people of this country were unresponsive 


circles and so on; 


.course, be 
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to the stimslus of art. In fact, the people of 
this country are interested in art in all its 
forms. It is a mistake to imagine that even 
ballet has remained the cult of long-haired 
men and short-haired women. The cotton 
workers of Manchester and Bolton have 
watched the Vic-Wells Ballet enchanted, with 
as much enthusiasm as any audience at the 
Sadlers Wells Theatre. When Mr. Ernest 
Milton and I were playing Shakespeare 
together at the Old Vic, and we took the 
Merchant of Venice to the remote corners of 
our forgotten industrial hinterland, the 
audiences responded with a sincerity of feeling 
that was a profound stimulus to the players. 
It was obviously a moving experience for them 
—and consequently for us. We played to the 
miners of Durham and Northumberland—to 
people who had never seen a play before and 
who were obviously spellbound by the beauty 
of Shakespeare’s words and by the colour of 
the presentation. We purposely dressed the 
play in the brightest and most beautiful 
costumes possible. And what a stirring 
contrast the lighting and rich, warm colours 
made to the grey drabness of the normal 
surroundings of the audience. Most of the 
villages we played in were  indescribably 
dismal. 

All this is merely to say what is well known— 
that CEMA has not only done a magnificent 
work in three or four years of war, it has done 
it with magnificent success. 

We need, therefore, have no fear that this 
movement to decentralize the arts will be 
something thrust upon the people. The 
people from Land’s End to the most remote 
corners of the Highlands of Scotland are 
hungry for art in all its forms—for plays, 
music, ballet, painting, sculpture, poetry ; for 
all the things that kindle the spirit of man and 
awaken in him the poet and the creative 
artist. They are hungry not only to receive, 
but to give. And that is very important. 

Given the right environment, people will want 
more and more to choose the right things and 
do the right things. The Americans have 
an expression to the effect that in tackling 
anything of social significance, one must ** get 
down to the grass roots.’’ The grass roots 
for the theatre and the arts in Britain are all 
right. But ‘** the hungry sheep look up and are 
not fed.’’ 

What then is needed if we are to have a truly 
National Theatre? First, we must have in 
every town of ten or fifteen thousand popula- 
tion and over a community building catering 
for many different kinds of social activities ; 
having a library and reading room, a gym- 
nasium, a hall for public meetings and a smaller 
room for committee meetings, play-reading 
having an excellent café 
and restaurant, and having an intimate theatre 
with a properly equipped stage of a reasonable 
size and with adequate dressing-room and box- 
office accommodation. The whole building 
should be surrounded by a really charming 
garden or park, which should, as a matter of 
landscaped, so as to provide 
facilities for open-air performances in summer. 

If every moderate-sized town had such a 
building, nine-tenths of the battle would be 
won. Whether such a building should be 
associated with some other essential service 
of the town—with a health service or an 
education service—is a matter for discussion. 
Whether such a centre should take the form 
of one building or a group of buildings is 
also a matter for discussion—no one would 
suggest that all towns should follow one set 
pattern in providing a home for the arts. 
Artistes cannot perform without the means 
for presenting a performance. But assuming 
such provision is made, what then ? 

We need to organize our theatre in such a 
way that the finest performances are available 
in all parts of the country. That will demand 
of our greatest artistes a willingness to tour, 
not to rest content with the laurels of the 
West End, but to bring their finest work to 
the provinces. The best artists—the greatest 
members of my profession—have always been 
willing to do so. But, it will be argued, it is 
not a commercial proposition to take the 


greatest plays to the smaller town. Of course 
it isn’t. But it is not always a commercial 
proposition in the great cities either. It 
certainly wasn’t before the war. 

A living National Theatre cannot and should 
not be run without regard to financial con- 
siderations. The spectacular and spectacularly 
successful productions which make con- 
siderable profits should help to pay for pro- 
ductions of greater artistic merit which may 
incur a loss. As to subsidies, I am not against 
them. We had to subsidize opera, so why not 
a subsidy for the theatre, for ballet, for music 
and for art? I am not forgetting that the 
theatre is an industry as well as an art. We 
must be reasonable and see to it that those 
who have already, out of their private initia- 
tive, invested money in the theatre do not 
find themselves subject to undue competition 
from the subsidized or part subsidized 
National Theatre. 

The theatre is the fusion of two elements— 
the players and the audience. The one is 
necessary to the other. The purifying effect 
of great tragedy was a commonplace to the 
ancients; the therapeutic value of a good 
laugh is recognized by every physician as well 
as by common sense. Let us, therefore, have 
more playhouses, more players and bigger and 
better audiences in all the towns of Britain, 
not just in one or two big cities—the Theatre, 
Music and all the Arts reaching out so that 
all, no matter where they live, may have an 
opportunity of coming under its, influence and 
of feeling its magic. 


TCPA 
F. J. Osborn 


At 2, Savoy Hill, W.C.2. Lunch-time 
meeting of the Town and Country Plan- 
ning Association. Talk on NATIONAL 
PLANNING, THE IMMEDIATE PROGRAMME, 
by F. J. Osborn, Chairman of Executive 
Committee of TCPA. Chairman : John 


A. F. Watson. 

We do not want the 
F. J. Osborn : Government to do a 
single thing, we do not want them to come 
to a single decision on post-war policy, that 
can be postponed till the crisis of the war is 
“over. But we ask them to realize that to pursue 
this great housing policy without expressed 
statement as to the pattern of town and 
country arrangement at which they are aiming, 
is not really postponing a decision at all. 
Given the housing policy, it is a decision 
which cannot be postponed. In other words, 
no decision, if I may be paradoxical, is a 
decision. It is a decision to let the old forms 
of town development continue. 

We want the accidental decision reversed, 
by the taking now, while there is still just 
time, of a conscious decision. Realizing that 
it involves issues of technique that will take 
time to work out, we do not ask for a detailed 
programme. What is imperative at this stage, 
to save a most dangerous situation, destroying 
everybody’s hope of really satisfactory towns 
and countryside, is a decision of principle. 

The situation would be met, without irre- 
trievable damage, if the Government would 
now make a statement that it accepts the 
essential porposals of the Barlow Report in 
principle, and will carry them out to the 
extent found, on further examination to be 
practicable. The proposals, which are now 
widely accepted, incidentally by the recon- 
struction committees of the three great 
political parties, are as non-controversial as 
any definite policy can be, include: 

1. A National Plan with adequate power to 
the Ministry of Town and Country Planning 
to carry it out. 

2. Decentralization of industry and popula- 
tion, involving : 

(a) The rebuilding of congested cities carried 
out at lower density and with less 
concentration of workplaces. 
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(b) Promotion and encouragement of new 
urban developments, not in suburbs of 
large cities, but in enlarged village units, 
and extensions of the smaller towns and 
in garden cities. 

3. Better balance of industry throughout 
Great Britain. 

4. Encouragement to new industries to settle 
in approved areas, rather than in congested 
cities. Planners are not proposing dictation 
as to where firms shall go, or which people 
shall work for them, or where individuals 
shall live. A combination of restriction where 
there is too much industry and business, and 
encouragement where we want people to work 
and live, will provide great changes in a period 
of years, without making anyone feel that he 
has been moved ruthlessly where he does 
not want to go. 

5. The blitzed areas and the housing shortage 
must receive prompt attention. Nothing 
suggested by planners will delay that. All we 
want is that the speed and energy to be applied 
to housing shall be applied within the frame- 
work of a good and definite town and country 
planning policy. 

Certain financial measures will be necessary. 
The actual cost of building and rebuilding 
will be no more under intelligent planning 
than under a policy of drift. In the long run 
it will be less. The cost will be heavy in any 
case. We must see that we get the best value 
for our money. 

The compensation and betterment question 
cannot be evaded if we are to have any sort of 
planning at all, and I trust the Government 
will commit itself to the principle that com- 
pensation and betterment should be dealt 
with under a national system. The matter 
cannot be dealt with locally if we are going 
to make a serious effort at decongestion, de- 
centralization and the protection of the 
country belts around cities. 

This immediate programme, I suggest, 
however, does not require the immediate 
production of a Bill dotting all the i’s and 
crossing all the t’s as to the methods of control 
of location, standards of density, compensa- 
tion and methods of encouraging new towns. 

Having taken these decisions of principle, 
the Government will not only release a lot 
of local and private energy, now frustrated by 
complete inactivity, it will also greatly expedite 
ministerial work in preparing the urgently 
needed legislation and close a tiresome and 
prolonged controversy on a question to which, 


in the end, there can be only one sensible * 


AIA 
John Gloag 


At the National Gallery, London. 
Meeting of the Artists’ International 
Association. Paper on DESIGN FOR 
INDUSTRY read by John Gloag. 

It is a startling and unfor- 


J. Gloag : tunate truth that if every 


man and woman who practises the graphic or 
plastic arts, or whose work is concerned with 
that large field of activity described under the 
heading of Design, were to die to-morrow, 
there would be no appreciable difference in the 
conduct or character of contemporary British 
industry. The disappearance of the artist 
would be noticed in the distributive trades, 
but the course of industrial production would 
be largely unaffected, and the directors of 
industry would be largely undismayed, if not 
completely indifferent to what I, and everybody 
else in this room, presumably, would regard 
as a disaster of the first magnitude. 

Such indifference is not confined to industry. 
If the disaster which I have mentioned should 
occur, the general public would also be 
unaffected. The press would take note of it: 
there might be a third leader in the Times, a 
scholarly middle in the Spectator, and the 
New Statesman would no doubt have some 


constructive suggestions to make; but to 
large sections of the press it would be a good 
news story—nothing more. 

Now, why is Britain afflicted by this indiffer- 
ence to the life and work of the artist ? 

Some weeks ago, the Director of the National 
Gallery, Sir Kenneth Clark, wrote a most 
informative and lucid article in the Sunday 
Times, on patronage and art. Few men living 
to-day have done more for art education than 
Sir Kenneth Clark, and he speaks with an 
authority to which few other people can pre- 
tend. He gave, in his article, two examples of 
industrial patronage for art and design. He 
spoke of the work of the late Frank Pick, who 
was unquestionably the greatest patron of 
industrial design who ever lived in this country 
His influence expressed through his work for 
London’s Underground Railways and public 
vehicles, was immense ; it still remains. Sir 
Kenneth mentioned the name of Mr. Jack 
Boddington, who, through the Shell organiza- 
tion, has extended far-reaching and stimu- 
lating patronage to the graphic arts. Now, 
Sir Kenneth Clark’s article was followed by 
a volume of correspondence, and I am taking 
the liberty of quoting a letter written by 
Mr. Michael Rothenstein, which went to the 
root cause of our national indifference to the 
things which are seen. Mr. Rothenstein 
pointed out that much could be done to 
encourage talent and the appreciation of art 
if only the general public had any positive 
feelings at all on artistic values. He went on 
to say (and I am quoting his words as they 
appeared in the Sunday Times on April 9) : 

** The artist, unlike the doctor; for example 
i is sought on all matters 
connected with bodily health—has no par- 
ticular status: indeed, he is thought of as 
playing a quite superfluous role. But were it 
possible to imagine a society which had 
learned to use its eyes, which was thoroughly 
educated in appearances, and was therefore 
sensitive to its surroundings, we should see 
the artist forced to open his studio door at 
recognized hours for consultation on questions 
of design. Should the town hall be colour 
washed? Is it permissible to put steel 
furniture in a Tudor sitting-room? How 
should the main square be decorated for the 
Salute the Soldier campaign, etc. ? 

‘If people felt at all positively about any 
of these things we should have the needful 
starting-point. But, alas! they don’t, as we 
all know. One need hardly comment on the 
extreme insipidity of the newer public-houses 
and cinemas, for instance ; yet these are the 
most frequented places of public enjoyment. 

* Taste springs from a desire for an environ- 
ment at once ordered and expressive: it 
answers an essentially creative need. But ever 
since the industrial revolution human creativity 
has suffered a steady decay.”” 

Mr. Rothenstein, you see, has identified the 
real trouble, when he says that the general 
public are without positive feelings on artistic 
values, and, as an inevitable result of the 
public’s deficiency, the artist has no particular 
status. 

In what previous period of civilization has 
the artist lacked status? In what previous 
period of civilization has the practice of the 
arts been ignored, and the very work of the 
artist unknown, and even unsuspected ? Only 
in those periods when what we know as 
civilization has been submerged in the murk of 
barbarism. Not since the Saxon and Jutish 
savages overthrew the Roman province of 
Britain in the fifth century have we endured 
a period when the populace lived their lives 
uninfluenced by and unconscious of the arts. 

In the damage it has wrought, in the ignorance 
it has promoted and sustained, the industrial 
revolution may be compared, not unjustly, 
with the ravages of the barbarian invasions of 
fifteen hundred years ago. Like causes beget 
like effects. The few civilized people who 
lived out their precarious and broken lives in 
fifth-century Britain, must have looked back 
with longing to the peace, prosperity and 
culture of the Roman province. Precisely the 
same nostalgic longing for the past overtook 


cultivated men and women in the middle years 
of the nineteenth century. Artists and 
designers turned away from industry: they 
looked back to the past. They even started 
handicraft revivals. They made little or no 
attempt to understand this queer, monstrous, 
barbaric thing called industry, that was 
bringing great riches to their country, but 
which was repellently ugly, dirty and careless, 
and controlled by men as _ indifferent to 
civilized values as the Saxon barbarians had 
been. 

What then could the artist do, except draw 
aside the hem of his garment, fearing contami- 
nation ? Thus began the rift between art and 
industry, which widened, decade by decade. 
Gradually, the idea became established that 
the artist, the man with the trained imagination, 
was a man apart: he had nothing to do with 
life, and of course nothing to do with business, 
commerce or industry. Most artists encouraged 
this belief. The results are before us: to 
repeat Mr. Michael Rothenstein’s words: 
** The artist now has no particular status.”’ 
Although some people, generally the buyers 
of retail stores, are prepared to claim with 
complacent confidence, that they know what 
the public wants, it is a preposterous claim, 
because nobody knows; and, because they 
lack positive feelings about artistic values, the 
public itself doesn’t know what it wants, 
although it very often knows emphatically 
what it doesn’t want, as shopkeepers and 
government departments are constantly finding 
Out, somewhat to their irritation. I know 
that the public buys things of good design, 
though not nearly so often as they buy things 
that are either badly designed, or are not 
designed at all. Maybe this is because the 
supply of well-designed things is far too 
limited. Some great industries have worked 
productively with designers, and the results 
have been commercially successful. But we 
have to go a long way with education; and 
the education of the public, which must of 
course begin in the elementary schools, should 
include training which will enable them to 
enjoy the pleasures of visual experience, and 
will restore to the British people full use of 
the sense of sight, which they enjoyed with 
such splendid thoroughness in the last great 
Golden Age of design, which lasted from the 
Restoration of Charles II to the death of 
William IV. 

For nearly one hundred and eighty years, 
we enjoyed a period of unexampled coherence, 
graciousness, and functional fitness in the 
design of nearly everything concerned with 
the environment of life. That could happen 
again, but it cant possibly happen completely 
for at least a century, though we could start 
work on the task of restoring national taste 
now. We have, during the next few years, a 
wonderful opportunity for civilizing this 
commercial machine age of ours. Remember, 
that in the not very distant future, we shall 
have a new sort of public, living side by side 
with the existing public and differing vastly 
from the public we knew in the 1930’s. Men 
and women will be coming home with service 
experience ; ‘they will be returning with a 
desire to make homes of their own, but they 
will have heard a great deal about the sort 
of homes they could have ; the sort of homes 
that industry could provide for them. Many 
of them will have exchanged views with their 
American comrades, and they will have heard 
how much easier life is in America because 
of the enormous abundance of well-designed, 
labour-saving objects in nearly every house, 
however small, in nearly every apartment, 
however cheap. In the United States, industry 
has come to terms with the designer, and the 
designer has discovered how he can become 
a real partner in the business of industrial 
production. 

I contend that, with this new public in 
prospect, and with education planned far 
ahead—not in the short life of a mere Parlia- 
mentary session—but education that will 
reach out four, five or six generations ahead : 
if then, such education is planned, and the 
public in the near future, is given an oppor- 
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@FACTS ABOUT GLASS 


FOR ARCHITECTURAL 
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STUDENTS 


SPECIFICATION 


ENTRANCE DOOR (1): Door panels in Georgian Wired Cast Glass ; 
side panel in Hollow Glass Bricks. 


WALL (2): Mirror on back wall facing door, for robing, and to 
reflect daylight. 


LIVING ROOM Windows (3): 24. 0z. Sheet Glass; panes sufficiently 
large to admit adequate daylight, with minimum obstruction: sill 
level sufficiently low to permit vision from a sitting position ; head 
of window as near to ceiling as possible; transom can be glazed 
with a light-diffusing glass to provide better distribution of light, 
ie., Pinhead Morocco, etc. 


FOR GLASS IN HOUSING (}b 


(The numbers in brackets correspond 
to the key numbers in the drawing.) 


‘Washbasin (12): “ VITROLITE” splashback and sill. 


BATHROOM AND W.C. Windows (13): Pinhead Morocco or other formal 
pattern Figured Rolled Glass provides privacy with light diffusion. 

Walls (8): “ VITROLITE.” in ashlar sizes to dado height. 

LEAN-TO Enclosing side door; in Horticultural 24 oz. Sheet Glass. 
CEILINGS “ Fibreglass” wool applied 

to the roof space above the upstairs 


ceiling, for thermal insulation. IN 


| Cupboard (6): Glass-fronted, in either Clear 24 oz. 


Doors (4): Glass finger plates. 


Mirror (5): Over mantelshelf, in Silvered Polished 
Plate Glass. 


Sheet Glass, or translucent ,Clouded Cathedral 
Glass. 


KITCHEN AND UTILITY ROOM J’indows (3): 2402. 
Sheet Glass. 


Door (7): Obscured Glass; Pinhead Morocco or 
Clouded Cathedral. 


Sink Surround (8): “ VITROLITE”’ panels. 
Refrigerator (9): Plate Glass shelves. 

Cooker door (10): ARMOURPLATE”’ Glass. 
Side doer (14): Glazed with Georgian Wired Cast. 
LARDER Window (11): Glazed with Anti- 

Fly Glass. 

BEDROOMS Windows (3): 24 oz. 
Sheet Glass. 


Built-in wardrobe (5): (3) 
Mirror on inside 
of door. 


This is published by Pilkington Brothers 
Limited, of St. Helens, Lancashire, 
whose Technical Department is always 
available for consuitaticn regarding the 
properties and uses of glassinarchitecture. 


LONDON OFFICE AND SHOWROCMS AT 63 PICCADILLY. wW.1. 
TELEPHONE : REGENT 4281, where architec‘ural students may get advice and 


: information on all questions relating to the properties of glass and its use in tuilding. 


\ “ARMOURPLATE” and 
Pilkington Brothers Limited. 


“VITROLITE” are the registered trade marks of 
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tunity to buy things of good design, we shall 
regain, as a nation, all the critical values we 
have lost during the past century, and our 
designers will then be able to serve industry 
adequately and fruitfully. 

There are two divisions of industrial design, 
and I put them in this order of importance :— 

1. Design which is concerned with the form 
and function of a manufactured object and 
which determines the selection of materials 
and fabricating processes. It is for this 
division that the industrial designer works 
primarily, though his interest and activity are 
often carried into the second division. 

2. Industrial decorative art, which is con- 
cerned with the creating of decorative patterns 
and the use of colours and textures in relation 
to such patterns. Many capable artists are 
attracted by the opportunities this division 
affords, though it should be understood that 
creative ability successfully expressed in the 
practice of industrial decorative art is not 
necessarily a qualification for the far more 
exacting needs of the first and principal 
division. Industrial design demands a different, 
though no less imaginative, type of mind. 

These divisions are suggested to me by the 
practice of the National Register of Industrial 
Art Designers, who classify work under two 
headings: (A) Designers of Shape. (B) De- 
signers of Decoration. 

The need for good design will be pressing, 
because we are now in a new phase of industrial 
development, which began after the first world 
war, and has, since 1939, been greatly 
intensified. Steam, iron and steel dominated 
the industrial¢ technique of the last century ; 
electricity, plastics and light alloys now form 
a new association of power and materials 
whose economic employment requires a 
corresponding association between design and 
industry. 

This second industrial revolution through 
which we are now passing, is largely un- 
recognized. But some manufacturers have 
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identified this new revolution in industrial 
technique. Many manufacturers have been 
conspicuously successful in the partnerships 
they have worked out with designers. Let me 
give some examples: In the first division of 
industrial design, we can place such well-known 
articles as the Murphy Radio sets, designed by 
Gordon Russell and his gifted brother, R. D. 
Russell ; the famous electric iron designed by 
Christian Barman for HMV_ Household 
Appliances; the Otto stove designed by 
Raymond Loewy, that great American indus- 
trial designer, and Charles Scott, for Allied 
Ironfounders Ltd.; the Aga heat storage 
cooker, originally designed by Dr. Gustaf 
Dalén ; the radio sets in moulded plastics 
designed for E. K. Cole Radio Ltd., by 

Misha Black, Serge Chermayeff and Wells 
Coates. 

In the second division, industrial decorative 
art, I would refer to the work of the late 
Eric Ravilious for Wedgwood pottery, to 
Keith Murray’s work for the same firm, and 
his designs in domestic glass for Stevens & 
Williams. Ltd., and to the decorative treatments 
carried out for Pilkington Brothers Ltd. on 
various forms of glass, by Kenneth Cheesman, 
Sigmund Politzer and Hector Whistler, and 
to the glass patterns designed for Chance 
Brothers & Co., Ltd., by Paul Nash and R. A. 
Duncan. I have only mentioned a few names 
and examples. Manufacturers who employ 
such designers certainly regard design as a 
business operation. 

Now, before I sum up the various aspects and 
prospects of design for industry, I have some- 
thing to say about nationality in design. 
These papers are read under the. auspices of 
the Artists International Association. In 
Britain, we have a great tradition of giving 
hospitality to foreign artists: long may it 
thrive and continue. The work of artists and 
craftsmen from other lands has, generation 
after generation, enriched our capacity to 
produce goods. The expulsion of the 


Huguenots from France in ¢he latter part of 
the seventeenth century, which retarded the 
development of French industry, greatly 
increased our own prosperity and industrial 
ability. Both this country and the United 
States have gained incomparable assets in 
skill and knowledge as a result of the intolerant 
folly of contemporary dictators, who are far 


' less civilized than Louis XIV, but just as silly. 


But, there is great artistic and commercial 
virtue in the preservation of national character 
in design. Some designers and writers talk 
about an international style, and suggest that 
certain forms almost inevitably arise from the 
use of certain techniques and materials ; and 
by the unimaginative, this is naturally hailed 
as a blessed doctrine. I would merely point 
out that nationality may be expressed with 
imagination ; that nationality in art can be 
an inspiration, though in other directions, as 
we are witnessing at the moment, it can be the 
greatest curse that has ever afflicted humanity. 
If the artist, or as I prefer to call him in 
connection with industry, the designer, is to 
play an effective part in reconstruction, he 
must be prepared to collaborate with the 
manufacturer as a partner, to assert his right 
to be regarded as a technician, for he is just 
as much a technician as the research chemist, 
or the production engineer, or the sales 
executive. He must be prepared, in collabora- 
tion with manufacturers, to undertake design 
research work. The manufacturer must 
recognize design as a basic operation, not as 
an after-thought. Both designers and manu- 
facturers should realize that there is a new 
public, attuned to change and receptive to new 
ideas—that new public is now growing up 
and will be establishing itself in the post-war 
world. Manufacturers, in particular, should 
remember that people everywhere are expecting, 
and have even been encouraged officially to 
expect, a more agreeable environment, and 
better and more convenient things for their 
daily use. 


Slow Speed Multivane Fan 
which can be fitted with Patent 
Laminated Fan Casings for 
super-silent running. 


The ‘*Cyclone”’ Air-Conditioning 


MATTHEWS & YATES LIMITED 


SWINTON (LANCS.) and LONDON 
and at GLASGOW, LEEDS, BIRMINGHAM and CARDIFF 
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RESEARGH AND PRODUCTION GO HAND IN HAND 


Research work has enabled aluminium and its alloys to be brought into the 
service of British war production. An idea which began in the laboratory 
has often passed through “a factory and ultimately landed, in some form or 
another, as an unpleasant surprise on enemy territory. Research continues; 
production expands; aluminium and its alloys are mobilised for war service. 


ALUMINIUM UNION LIMITED 
GROSVENOR HOUSE, PARK LANE, LONDON, W.1 


________________ = 


THE HOPTON-WOOD STONE FIRMS LTD. 
WIRKSWORTH, DERBYSHIRE 


and at Victoria House, Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C.1 
Members of British Stone Federation 
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‘LARGE-SCALE APPARATUS FOR THE COOKING AND SERVING OF FOOD 


A view of the Women’s Service 
of a large Canteen Kitchen 


equipped by 


R. & A. MAIN LIMITED LONDON AND FALKIRK 
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The SMITH TWO-WAY reinforced fireproof floor 

can be employed immediately for any flooring or 

roofing requirement. It is constructed with stand- 

ardised pre-cast hollow concrete blocks. 

The employment of patent telescopic centers permits . 
the immediate use of the floor with the additional 

advantage of their removal in the minimum of time. 

Limited quantities of TRIANCO TELESCOPIC CENTERS are now 


available for use in connection with suspended floors of all types. 
Write or phone without delay. 


il 9 


SMITH’S FIREPROOF FLOORS LTD. (Dept. A) 
IMBER COURT, EAST MOLESEY, SURREY. ‘Phone: Emberbrook 3300 (4 lines) 


CAGE PATTERN 
COIN-OPERATED 


TURNSTILE 


ENTIRELY AUTOMATIC 


No Levers to manipulate. 
Insert the coin and walk 
through. Fitted with 
Counter if desired. 


Ordinary Turnstiles (Registering 
and Non-registering), Remote- 
Controlled Turnstiles, Schemes 


to suit special requirements, &c. 


| 


> 
| it 
x 


Yes—Decorators’ 
materials too can be sup- 
plied and up to time, by STEEL 
& GUNTON, ‘“‘Britain’s Biggest 
Builders’ Merchants.” Modern building 

schemes must work to schedule and you will keep 
to yours if you buy from the reliable source of supply. 


EVERYTHING FOR 

THE DECORATOR 
JOINER 
MASON 
BRICKLAYER 
PLUMBER 
PLASTERER 
GLAZIER and 
ELECTRICIAN 


Decorators’ Materials 


Paints - Distempers 
Brushes - Trestles 
Ladders, Plaster, Paper 
Strippers - Sponges, 
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BUSINESS 
ENTERPRISE 
AFTER THE WAR 


Small and medium-sized busi- 
nesses in all branches of industry 
and trade must have every op- 
portunity of contributing, by 
their enterprise and initiative, 


towards the nation’s economic 
well-being after the war. They 
must be given full support 
in developing British trade at 
home or in overseas markets. 


Changes due to war conditions 
call for a far-sighted policy 


concerning the financial aid 
| they may need. This Bank, :; 
through its branch managers,  : 
will therefore be prepared to ; 
consider enquiries from promis- : 


ing undertakings, whether old 
or new, conducted under good 
management. It will base its 
consideration of each proposal 


as much upon the prospec- 
tive borrower’s integrity and 
business capacity as upon his 
material resources. 


MIDLAND BANK 


LIMITED 


{ 
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STEEL STEELS OF SUNDERLAND — | 
1m Holmeside, Sunderland. 3236 (7 lines) 3 
UNTONS OF NORWICH 
. George Street, Norwich. 21401 (7 lines) 7 
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PROTECTS 


ener fine block 


of FLATS 


Withdean Court, a delightful 
block of flats at Brighton, is 
PROTECTED by Astos 
Dampcourse. Astos is imper- 
meable; does not perish, and 
gives lasting service in the 
most exacting conditions. 
One quality only. Write for 
samples and Publication No. 
351 giving” full detailed in- 
structions. 

As our industry is controlled and priority 
bas to be given to Government work, our 
ability to execute orders is subject to the 


regulations imposed on our Industry by 
the Ministry of Works. 


THE RUBEROID CO.LTD. 
2, COMMONWEALTH HOUSE, 
NEW OXFORD STREET, 

LOND O N——w.C. 


For Water Filtration Use 


PURAFILTERS 


Branch of the Famous 
Berkefeld Filters 


PURAFILTERS are especially suitable for all 
commercial processes requiring either small or large 


quantities of filtered water up to 20,000 gallons an 
hour. 


Filtration is obtained by passing the water through 
minute spaces between metal discs of incorrodible 
steel. These are coated with a fine powder known 
as PURAFIL. 


PURAFILTERS work at moderate pressure without 
fear of choking and cannot wear out. 


PURAFILTERS LTD 


Manufacturers of Water Filtration Plant for Food 
Manufacturers. Perfumery. Mineral Waters. 
Brewers. Photography. Distillers. Chemical 

. Manufacturers. Dyeing. Ships. Farms, etc. 
Applicable to many other liquids. 


LONDON: Sardinia House, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 
*Phone: Holborn 5251. 


HEAD OFFICE & WORKS: Town Mills, 
Tonbridge, Kent. ’Phone: Tonbridge 155. 


WHEN “ THE TIMES 
in January 1788 Nobles & 
upon their long and su 

For upwards of a century 


unswervingly to the Policy 
best in Varnishes and ! 
contributions 


WELDED STEEL 


framework... 


LONG SPANS - EXTRA HEADROOM 
INVISIBLE STEELWORK 


The Swimming Baths at Thornaby-on-Tees provide a 
striking example of Welded Steel Structural Framework 
designed, manufactured and erected by Head, Wrightson 
& Co. Ltd. The total length of this building is 121 ft. 
by a span of 54 ft. with clear headroom of over 
30 ft. Steelwork not visible in completed building. 


GHTSON: C° L” 


ABY-ON-TEES 


| 
To ‘outpu ‘con ines 
mindful of the: post-war 
Nobles § Hoare 
_ Varnish, Paint and Cell | 
Wi it id “Work Cis gst Le: er 
Tel : Leatherhead 2450 @ 2992. THORN 
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STEEL 
ALL UTTE Rs 


WALTHAMSTOW - €E.17 


No problem of installation or purpose is too 
difficult to solve with Haskins’ Rolling Shutters. F | R 0 L A 
The years of increasing experience since our 
establishment in 1784 enable us to guarantee the 
vital essentials of Rolling Shutter usage, viz :— 

Strength. Ease of operation. 
Freedom from trouble. Endurance. == 
Write to us or telephone for advice. ree? 

TELEPHONE: TELEGRAMS: 


LARKSWOOD 2622 SNIKSAH.WALT, LONDON 


BUILD A BETTER 


BRITAIN COPPE 


Copper i is the most versatile metal 3 


used in building and for many pur- 


poses it is the ideal material. When of] This illustration “ 

hostilities cease there will be adequate shows ™ 

supplies of copper available to benefit 

those who have been wise enough to © 2/4 output of copper = 
plan to use it to the utmost. bn 

If technical advice or assistance is = 

required, the services of the Copper ls a 
Development Association are available, ie | 

free of charge. 


COPPER DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION 


A non-trading organization, maintained by the 
British Copper Industry, to supplyinformation % 
and advice, free, to all users of Copper. 
Grand Buildings, Trafalgar Sq., London W.C.2 
and 9 Bilton Road, Rugby. 


C23 London Telephone: Abbey 2677 1900 1914 1939 TODAY. 


TONS 
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Manufactured to all Government - 
and British Standards, 
or your own individual specifications. 


ALLIED PAINTS & CHEMICALS LTD. 
Tyseley Birmingham Tel.: ACOcks Green 2223 


Contractors to Ministry of Supply & Air Ministry 


SAFEGUARD 
THE LIGHTING OF 


HOSPITALS 
4c CINEMAS 
FACTORIES 
STORES 

BANKS 


WHEN you specify Tudor to 
safeguard lighting you can rest assured 
that your client will be completely satis- 
fied with your choice. Tudor Accumu- 
lators are used by Corporations of big 
cities who make exhaustive comparative 
tests and a close study of costs before 
issuing contracts. Important public 
bodies too—the B.B.C. for example—use 
Tudor Accumulators where technical 
excellence is of first importance. These 
facts speak for themselves. 


Tudor engineers will gladly give expert 
advice on accumulator problems. Illus- 
trated catalogue sent on request. 


SAFETYLYTE 
(Licensed under British Patent No. 313248) 


The Tudor Emergency Lighting System com- 
pletely meets the risk of a sudden plunge into 
darkness. Should the normal supply be inter- 
rupted, through causes beyond the control of 
the Electricity Undertakings, the control panel 
that keeps the Tudor Accumulators charged, 
automatically connects the battery to the 
emergency circuit. 


AND OTHER 
IMPORTANT 
BUILDINGS 


THE TUDOR ACCUMULATOR CO., LTD., S50 GROSVENOR GDNS., LONDON, S.W.1. Sloane 0168/9 


ACCUMULATORS | 


WT 22/4 


VENTILATION 


Specify the Positive Flow Ventilator for all 
applications where Positive Extract or 
Input is required. The P.F. Ventilator is 
controlled by Push Button Starter and can 
be provided with Reversing Switches for 
changing the direction of air flow. Archi- 
tects are invited to write for Data Sheet 249A. 


POSITIVE FLOW 
VENTILATORS LTD. 


ASSOCIATED WITH DALLOW-LAMBERT & CO., LTD. 


SPALDING ST., LEICESTER 
20 KINGSWAY, LONDON 


Phone: 27832-3 
Phone: CHAncery 8325-6 


ALUMINIUM /FOIL INSULATION 


or. 


ATION CO.LTD. 


CENT. orPiNnsTON 2980 


PAINT PRESERVE | 
abe-ya 
REG® TRADE MARK TUDOR, | 
- 
|| | 
ij \S | PO WAR... 
ST. MARY CRAY, 
if 


Olegance 


VECTAIR 


CONCEALED | 
CONVECTION | 
HEATING | 


Beller dow Hleallh,-- 


The British Trane Co., Ltd., designers and manufacturers 
of Vectairs, would be pleased to discuss with you the appli- 
cation of this modern heating apparatus for all purposes. 
Write for booklet EV/A3: Vectair House, 52, Clerkenwell 
Close, London, E.C.1. Telephones : Clerkenwell 6864 & 3826. 


Registered Office 
ROTTON PARK STREET - BIRMINGHAM 16 
TELEPHONE - EDGBASTON 358) (7 lines) GRAMS . McKECHNIE, BIRMINGHAM 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 

Advertisements should be addressed to the Advt. 
Manager, “‘ The Architects’ Fournal.”” War Address : 
45 The Avenue, Cheam, Surrey, and should reach there 
by first post on Monday morning for inclusion in the 
following Thursday’s paper. 

Replies to Box Numbers should be addressed 
care of ** The Architects’ Journal.” War Address : 
45 The Avenue, Cheam, Surrey. 


Public and Official Announcements 
Sex lines or under, 8s.; each additional line, 1s. 
The Incorporated Association of Architects and 
Surveyors maintains a register of qualified architects 
and surveyors (including assistants) requiring posts, 
and invites applications from public authorities and 
o— practitioners having staff vacancies. Address : 

5 Eaton Place, London, S.W.1. Tel. : Sloane 4 


ADMINISTRATIVE rae OF 
LONDONDERRY 


APPOINTMENT OF "PLANNING OFFICER 
AND ASSISTANT. 

A Planning Officer and an Assistant are required by 
the Council of the above-named County fof the pre- 
paration of a Planning Scheme for the rural areas of 
the County under the provisions of the Planning Acts 
(Northern Ireland), 1931 and 1944. 

The Scheme will require to be co-ordinated with the 
Scheme of Coleraine Borough Council and the Councils 
of the urban districts of Limavady and Portstewart. 

(a) Each applicant for the position of Planning Officer 
must possess the following qualifications : 

He must be a Fellow, Associate, or Member of one 
of the following : 

The Royal Institute of British Architects. 

The Royal Institute of the Architects of Ireland. 

The Institution of Civil Engineers. 

The Asgociation of Municipal and County Engi- 

neers, or the Surveyors’ Institution. 

And, in addition, he must be at least an Associate 
Member of the Town Pl: anning Institute and have had 
practical planning experience. 

The salary for the Planning Officer will be at the rate 
of £1,000 per annum, inclusive of travelling expenses. 

(6) Applicants for the position of Assistant Planning 
Officer must be Members or Associates of some one of 
the professional bodies mentioned at (a) above, and, 
in addition, must be at least Student Members of the 
Town Planning Institute, or holders of the Town Planning 
Diploma of the Royal Institute of British Architects. 

The salary of the Assistant will be at the rate of £500 
per annum inclusive of travelling expenses. 

The above appointments, which are subject to the 
sanction of the Ministry of Health and Local Government, 
will be full time, and terminable by three months’ 
notice on either side. When appointed, each officer 
will be required to take up duties at once. 

Applications, with full particulars of qualifications, 
age and experience, should be addressed to “ The 
Secretary, County Londonderry County Council, County 
Court House, Londonderry,” and will be received up 
to Thursday, the 17th day of August, 1944. 

THOMPSON B. ADAMS, 
Secretary to County Council. 
2Ist July, 1944. 717 


August 3, 


1944 


KENT EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


ERITH TECHNICAL COLLEGE AND DAY 
TECHNICAL SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


Wanted in September, fully Qualified Master to take 
Carpentry and Joinery; ability to teach Plumbing 
would be an additional recommendation. Candidates 
should possess City and Guilds Final Certificate, and 
should have trade experience. 

Post is on the permanent staff, subject to a pro- 
bationary period. Salary in accordance with the Burnham 
Technical Scale, plus war allowance. 

Forms of application and further particulars may be 
obtained from the Principal, Erith Technical College, 
Belvedere, Kent. 

716 


SOMERSET COUNTY COUNCIL. 
COUNTY ARCHITECT’ S DEPARTMENT. 


Applications are invited for the appointment of 
Temporary Class II Architectural Assistants in the 
above-named Department. The salaries will be within 
the scale £310 per annum by annual increments of £10 
to £350 per annum, the commencing salaries to be 
determined by experience and qualifications. A pay- 
ment equivalent to 15 per cent. of the basic salary in 
respect of increased working hours adopted by the 
Councilis at present made and war bonus is also payable . 

The successful candidate will be required to pass a 
medical examination by the County Medical Officer of 
Health. 

Applications stating age, training, experience, qualifica- 
tiqns, position in regard to Military Service and length 
of time required to take up new appointment, together 
with copies of three recent testimonials should be sent 
to the undersigned not later than Wednesday, the 
16th August, 1944. 

R. O. HARRIS, a.R.1.B.A., 
County Architect. 
Park Street, 

Taunton. 

29th July, 1944. 721 


Architectural Ap Vacant 

Four lines or under, 4s. ; each additional line, 1s. 

Wherever possible prospective employers are urged 
to give in thetr advertisement full information about 
the duty and responsibilities involved, the location 
of the office, and the salary offered. The inclusion 
of the Advertiser’s name in lieu of a box number is 
welcomed. 


Large and active firm of Architects and Surveyors 
in Midlands require : 
A.—SENIOR ARCHITECTURAL ASSISTANT, 
A.R.I.B.A. or equal; highly skilled and experienced 
Designer and Draughtsman; able to prepare schemes 
andillustrate with finished and original drawings and per- 
spectives in various media. 
B.—SENIOR ARCHITECTURAL ASSISTANT, 
A.R.1.B.A. or equal; experienced in design and con- 
struction of modern cinematograph theatres, etc. 
C.—SENIOR SURVEYING ASSISTANT, P.A.S.1., 
A.M.T.P.I., or equal; experienced in land surveying, 
design and layout of large estate developments. 
Applic ants to state whether applying for appointments 
A,” “B,” or “C,” and to state: Age, liability for 
National Service, salary required, when available, and 


to give brief résumé of previous experience. Box 722. 


ARCHITECTURAL ASSISTANT, experienced 
quired immediately, capable of making war dz 
surveys, experience of licensed premises desirable, 
Reply, stating age, ge rience, salary required, and any 
other details, to J. Thomson, F.R.1.B.A., 68, Hill Road, 
Wimbledon, S.W. 718 


Architectural Appointments Wanted 

Architectural Assistants and Students seeking 
positions in Architects’ offices will be printed in 
“ The Architects’ Journal”? free of charge until 
further notice. 


ARCHITECT (Chartered), experienced carrying 
through works in London and Provinces, requires 
position in London or Home Counties with first class 
practice with view to partnership. Willing to bring 
own connection. Bex 323. 


Classified Advertisements continued on page xl. 


“COSMO” 
EJECTORS 


FOR FILLING 
VATS, KIERS, TANKS, 
CISTERNS. 

LIFTING WATER FROM 
WELLS, SUMPS, 
CELLARS. 


HOLDEN & BROOKE LTD. 
MANCHESTER, 12 


and 
66, VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W.1I., 


LARGE DEPT. FOR BOOKS ON BUILDING 


BOOKSELLERS TO THE WORLD 
119-125 CHARING CROSS RD., LONDON, W.C.2 


Open 9 a.m.—4 p.m., including Saturday. 
Telephone: GERrard 5660 (16 lines). 


48 415 
ined 
PERRY Ba 


BIRM; 


Telegrams: 
“JOINERY BURTON-ON-TRENT 


OINERY For AGRICULTURAL COTTAGES 


SHARP BROS. & KNIGHT, LTD. 
BURTON-ON-TRENT 


Telephone: 
BURTON-ON-TRENT 3350 (4 lines) 


MOLER 


PRODUCT 
LIMITED 


Hythe Works 


FOSALSIL ” 


Flue Bricks and Setting Powder 


FOSALSIL ” 


Aggregate for Insulating Concrete 


COLCHESTER 


POWDERS 
PARTITION 


sa 


GE 


= 
ELLISON] 


“Umpteen times 
round the World!” 


says 


GENERAL CABLE, 


V.LR., P.V.C., T.R.S., L.C., ETC., ETC. 


“if you had a pound for every mile of cable 
we’ve produced since 1939, you’d be a very 
wealthy man,” says General Cable. “Naturally, 
we don’t know when the war will end, but Ill 
bet our production of cables could wrap itself 
round the world many times even now.” 


“Of course the bulk of our output is bagged 
for war purposes and what is left over is 
distributed as fairly as possible—but it’s no 
more than a token of the first class service and 
quality you’ll get when we come out of uniform.” 


“By the way, if our research workers and 
technicians can assist ANYBODY using cables 
with advice or laboratory tests they are cager 
to help.” 


GENERAL CABLE MANUFACTURING COMPANY LTD., 


LEATHERHEAD, SURREY 


Telephone: LEAtherhead 3021/2 (Private Branch Exchange). 
Telegrams : “ISOLDE,” Leatherhead. 


FR AZZI_ 
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PAROPA q 
PATENT ROOFING | a 


waterproof, wear-proof, 
and of permanently 
eppearance. 


HOLLOW-BLOCK FLOOR 
& ROOF CONSTRUCTION. 


SELF-CENTERING & PRECAST 
FLOOR & ROOF CONSTRUCTION 


FRAZZI LTD 


LENNOX HOUSE, NORFOLK STREET 
STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 2 
Tel.: TEMple Bar 5321, and 


20, SAVILLE STREET, SHEFFIELD 4. Tel. : Sheffield 23721 


‘age a 
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most economical floor 
where centering is practicable. 
a 
the most rapid and 
spans upto I6 ft. 
dispensing with use of A 
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ARCHITECT _ (Registered) formerly _ practising 
privately, would like post, North England or Scotland. 
Experienced in Drafting, Works Supervision, War-time 
Construction, Maintenance and War Damage with 
special qualifications as front rank Designer. Write 
BCM/A.A. GUILD, LONDON, E.C.1. 325 


BUILDING SURVEYOR, INSPECTOR, 
DRAUGHTSMAN. Age 51. Have served many local 
and County Authorities. Seeks responsible position 
under local authority. At present under superannuation, 
and hold the highest credentials. Have also served as 
Clerk of Works on important works. Experienced of 
Dilapidations, War Damage, Builders Quantities, and 
have a very thorough experience in all types of Building 
operations. Shortly disengaged. S.W. England. Box 326. 


ARCHITECTURAL ASSISTANT (aged 25, exempt 
Forces) requires appointment in Kent (S.E. Kent 
preferred). Box 327. 


ARCHITECTURAL ASSISTANT, 25, desires post 
immediately. Experience building surveys, level, 
specifications 4 im., and F.S. details; three years 
surveyor’s staff of large.industrial concern. Architectural 
school trained. Keen and progressive. Unfit for military 
service. Box 328. 


ARCHITECT’S ASSISTANT, 8 years’ experience, 
at present engaged full-time Civil Defence, would 
welcome opportunity of undertaking part-time work at 
home for busy architect. Fee by arrangement. Drawing, 
tracing, typing, etc. Booker, 28, Elmwoed Road, 
London, S.E.24. 329 


A.R.LB.A. (exem:t), 24 years, first-class experience, 
desires working partnership with progressive firm 


where experience, knowledge and industry are 
appreciated. Good references. South of England 
preferred. Box 331. 


SENIOR ARCHITECT'S ASSISTANT 
responsible position, preferably out of London. 
experience. Exempt. Box 330. 
ARCHITECTURAL ASSISTANT, 24, Inter.R.I.B.A., 
offers services for spare and part-time work in N. Staffs. 
area. Competent draughtsman, wide office experience 
since 1937. Box 332. 

ARCHITECTe AND SURVEYOR, A.R.I.B.A. (30), 
exempt, active, seeks an Appointment with prospects ; 
not in London. Minimum salary £520. Box 333. 
ARCHITECTURAL DRAUGHTSMAN, ex officer 
(27) requires position, 6 years pre-war varied experience. 
Specimens of work available. Box 334. 

STUDENT, R.1.B.A., 29, exempt (C.O.), available 
London or Teesside, 44 years as draughtsman with local 
authorities and 18} months on war damage survey and 


requires 
Varied 


repair work. Available immediately. Salary £7. Rowlatt, 
3, Blenheim Villas, Longlands Road, Middlesbrough, 
Yorks. 335 
YOUTH, aged 16, seeks post in architect's office, 


London area. Has had about two years’ training with 
architect F.R.I.B.A., one year part-time student at 
Brixton School of Building. Available at short notice 
and recommended by present employer. Box 336. 


Other Appointments Vacant 
Four lines or under, 4s, ; each additional line, 1s. 
ASSISTANT EDITOR wanted for Architectural 
Paper. Write, with full particulars of qualifications, 
salary required, &c., to Box 5 


Planning 

As originators of the Auto-Recorder System of Machine 
Milking we have had extensive experience of planning lay- 
outs to accommodate the new technique. The service of 
our Technical Department is available to any Architect 
eases or modifying farm buildings for this purpose. 

rite in confidence to :—The Planning Dept., Gascoignes 
(Reading) Ltd., Gascoigne House, Berkeley Avenue, 
Reading. 603 


Miscellaneous 
Four lines or under, 4s.;> each additional line, 1s. 
A. J. BINNS, LTD., specialists in the supply and fixing 
of all types of fencing, tubular guard rail, factory parti- 


tions and gates. 53, Great Mariborough Street, W.1. 
Gerrard 4223-4224-4225. 
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SPECIFICATIONS AND BILLS OF QUANTITIES, 
etc., expeditiously and accurately typed or duplicated 
Translations and Facsimile, Typewriting. All work 
treated confidentially. Miss G. Saunders, Typewriting 
Bureau, 17, Dacre Street, Westminster, S.W.1. Tele- 
phone: Whitehall 2605 

FENCING AND GATES of every type, supplied and 
erected. Specialists in chain link. Boulton & Paul, 
Limited, Norwich. 642 
MONOMARK service. Permanent Lomdon address. 
Letters redirected immediately. Confidential. 5s. p.a 
Roval Patronage. Key tags 3 for ls. 3d. Write BM/ 


MONOSR, W.C.1. 44 
WANTED a set of Drawing Instruments. Write 27, 
School Lane, Grenoside, Sheffield. 714 


ANTIQUARIAN DRAWING BOARD AND TEE 
SQUARE, in good second-hand condition, required 
by architect. Also Portfolio for Antiquarian Drawings. 
State price required. Box 719. 


REQUIRED, in good condition, new or secondhand 
Arehitect’s Double Elephant Plan Chest. Full par- 
ticulars and price to Box 720. 


Educational Announcements 
Four lines or under, 4s. ; each additional line, 1s. 
R.LB.A. AND T.P. INST. EXAMS. Private Courses 
of tuition by correspondence arranged by Mr. L. Stuart 


Stanley, M.A., F.R.I.B.A., M.T.P.I. Tutor, 161, West 
Heath Road, N.W.3. 231 


R.LB,. A. QUALIFYING EXAMINATIONS 
W. Box, F.R.I.B.A., M.R.San.I. 
e.. ay Correspondence and Personal in Studio. 
115, Gower St., London, W.C. 
Telephone : Euston 3305 and 3906. 


SOUND INSTRUCTION 
by Postal Method 


is offered by the world’s largest and 
greatest correspondence school in the 
following subjects : 
Architecture 
Architectural Drawing 

and Designing 
Building Contracting | 
Building Construction 

and Interior Work 

Building Construction 

and Quantit‘es 
Building Specifications 

and Quantities 
Quantity Surveying 
Structural Steelwork 
Civil Engineering 


Surveying and Mapping 

Municipal Engineering 

Plan and Map 

| Draughtsmanship 
Structural Engineering 
Concrete Engineering 
Structural Drawing 
Construction Draughets- 

mansivp 

Sanitary Engineering 
Air Conditioning 
Heating and Ventilation 


Special Courses for the Diplomas 
of the R.I.B.A., 1.0.B., C.S.I. Inst.C_E., 
Inst.M. & Cy.E., Inst.Struct.E., R.S.L., 
Inst.S.E., Town Planning Inst., etc. 

Special Terms for members of H.M. Forces. 
Write to-day for Syllabus of our Couwrnese 
in any of the subjects mentioned abeve 


INTERNATIONAL 


CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, LTD 
Dept. International Buildings 


KINGSWAY, LONDON,W.C.2 


STEELWORK BY 


SHARMAN 


& SONS 
SWAN WORKS, HANWORTH, MIDDX, 


"Phones : "Grams : 
Feltham 3£07. Sunbury 2367 “Sharman Felthem.” 


Wm. OLIVER & SONS, Ltd. 
(of Bunhill Row), 12/13 Bow Lane, E.C.4 
HARDWOODS 


HOME GROWN | 


Quota Merchants for 


NATIONAL STOCK 


. ONE OF THE OLDEST AND LARGEST ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS 


IN THE WORLD 


We have been responsible for the complete electrification of a large proportion of the huge Government factories 


429 SLOANE STREET, LONDON, S.W. I. 


ESTABLISHED OVER 50 YEARS 
Telephone: SLOane 7133 (3 lines) SLOane 6294 (3 lines). Telegrams: Illumianda, Phone, Londos 


| 
PAPER 
| >> WAXED-PAPERS 
NUNHEAD LANE, LONDON, 
PROTECTION | 
Electrical Installations « Equipment of every kind by | 
| Be 22225: LTD | 


